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Mary pve Mepicis, daughter of Francis II. 
duke of Tuscany, was born 1573, and in 1600, 
married Henry IV. of France. After her hus- 
band’s death, she was declared regent of the king- 
dom, but weakness marked her administration, and 
her partiality for the worthless Marshal D’Ancre, 
excited against her the indignation of the people, 
and the opposition of her son, Louis XIIf. Though 
‘reconciliation was effected between her and her 
son, by the means of Cardinal Richelieu, she after- 
wards conceived so great a hatred against this her 
former favorite, that all her powers and influence 
Were directed to seek revenge. At length, Louis 
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supported the cardinal! as the best means of consoli- 
dating his government, and Mary was banished ; 
also her attendants and favorites, and even her 
physician, were sent out of the kingdom, or con- 
fined in the Bastile. From Compeigne, where she 
was exiled, she retired to Brussels, and died in 
poverty at Cologne, 3d of July, 1642, aged 69. 
Though obstinate and revengeful, Mary was, on 
some occasions, very humane and benevolent; she 
patronized the arts, and by her munificence Paris 
was adorned with the splendid palace of Luxem- 
burg, and some religious establishments. 

In further illustration of the life and character of 
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this lady, we copy the following interesting ar- 
ticle from the Metropolitan. It is headed— 


THE FORTUNES OF THE GREAT 


From the German. 


BY W. A. @G. 


The bells of Ghent were ringing a merry peal, 
flags and banners hung from steeple and tower, and 
the streets were overflowing with the citizens, 
dressed in their holiday attire. It was the birth-day 
of the mighty emperor, who had first seen the light 
within its walls, and though to-day was not even 
the hundredth time of its celebration, yet it was 
evident that it could not pass without extraordinary 
festivity. 

Our attention, however, is not to be called to a 
scene of mirth or rejoicing, nor have we to chroni- 
cle the fate of one, whose name threw a luste over 
the place of her birth. But whatever were her 
failings, and they were not few nor light, who will 
say that they were not atoned for by the severity of 
her destiny? Whilst, then, the sounds of rejoicing 
were at the loudest, we must notice a heavy trav- 
elling carriage drawn by four horses, which came 
slowly lumbering along as it entered the gates of 
Ghent. It was an equipage which evidently be- 
longed to some one of rank, for the mouldings were 
richly gilded, and the windows were of Venitian 
glass, in those days a great luxury. But it had 
seen its best days. The coats of arms, which near- 
ly covered its panels, were scarcely any longer 
legible, the gildings were tarnished, and the horses, 
by their want of condition, showed that they were 
not fed by a pampering hand. ‘Two ladies occupied 
the inside, one of whom, despite of her fifty years, 
might still have been called handsome. Her face 
and complexion betrayed her southerly extraction 
and though her features were clouded with grief, 
there flashed forth every now and then from her 
eyes a glance of pride and self-consciousness. Her 
companion was a younger person, and altogether 
more feminine in appearance, but still the expres- 
sion of her face was of high spirit, struggling with 
dreadful exhaustion. Eight days only before the 
time we write of, her fair head had fallen in effigy 
by the hands of the headsman; outside the carriage 
sat two female attendants, with a young page, and 
one who seemed to show to the full the wretched- 
ness which was depicted upon the faces of his mis- 
tresses. It was an old man, whose hair was already 
white, whilst the velvet-laced coat which he wore 
accorded well by its threadbare look with the faded 
splendor of the equipage. The time had been 
when the travellers might have expected similar 
sounds of rejoicing to greet their ears, a concourse 
of people and the ringing of bells, and all in honor 
of themselves. Alas} those days were past. Just 
once the elder lady had allowed the noise to attract 
her attention to the street, but her look was speed- 
ily withdrawn, The memory of other times came 


over her, especially of the day on which she had 
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made a public entry into this very town, attenga: 
by all that was fair and brilliant. Treachery an; 
ingratitude had done much, and had yet their w; me 
to do. — 


The carriage at length stopped, and the 
descended to the window to ask the direction the 
carriage was to take. “To an hotel, Paulo, it mat. 
ters not which.” Soon after, however, as the eu. 
riage wus again rumbling on, a sign caught the eve 
of the elder lady, and the checkstring was has, . 
pulled. [t was of a second-rate inn, and her com. 
panion asked with surprise, “ What! here?” 

“ And why not ?” said the lady, slowly, «|; j, 
the sign of the ‘ Helpful Mother of God.” We are 
deserted by all: perchance the blessed Virgin yi) 
shield me from the eyes of the world, and offer ine 
a retreat where I may close my eyes in peace.” 
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We resume the history after a lapse of seven 
months. 


In the window of a small house in the street je 
la Crucé, a light might have been noticed burning 
deep into the night; within the small scantily tur. 
nished apartment whence it issued, were four peo- 
ple standing mournfully around a bed, on whic) 
lay some one sick unto death. The elderly |ady 
whom we have seen before, and an old attendant 
whom we recognize by his faded velvet coat, and 
white hair, were two of these; the others were a 
sister of a religious order, and a celebrated physi- 
cian of Ghent. The patient we have also seen be- 
fore: she was a lady whose features still showed 
signs of beauty, though worn down low with bodily 
and mental suffering. 

“ Doctor,” said the elder lady, her eyes swelled 
with weeping, “ you say then that there is really 
no hope ?” 

“{t is a light about to be quenched,” he answered. 
“ Human skill is of no avail here.” 

“ There is then, indeed, no hope ?” 

“A miracle alone could save her ;” and he added, 
low down, “ this is not the age of miracles.” 

« And I do not hope,” the lady answered, after 
pause. “You told me she would die. ‘These 
eighteen years you have told me truly all that was 
to come to pass; all my misfortunes. Just heaven, 
when will my cup of sorrow be full, how soon wii! 
thy wrath turn to compassion !” 

There was a long silence. The doctor was the 
first to speak. 

“ Heavy indeed must have been the blow, which 
brought one so young as she is into a situation like 
this.” 

“You are right. ’Tis no light matter to have to 
leave country, children, friends, to escape the s¢a'- 
fold; yet so it has been; she had spoken egain 
the King and the Parliament. The tiger in human 
shape, not satisfied with having driven me forth 
into exile, must a!so kill my dearest, my only ee 
Poor, unfortunate Isabella! death is the pens) 
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you must pay for your devotion to one deserted by 


ide.” 
— invalid opened her eyes, her half-glazed 


igok dwelt for a moment upon the speaker, a placid 


nile played along her pallid lips ; she sighed, it 
wasa gentle sigh, but with it her spirit departed. 
All was hushed ; no sob or expression of grief broke 
the silence. ‘The mourner had sunk upon her 
snes, and her face was buried in her hands. It 
was a spasm of woe. At length she rose; and, 
after gazing for a moment on the face of the de- 
parted, her hands firmly clasped together, she 
stooped, and imprinted a kiss on the forehead of the 
corpse. Then turning round, and drawing her fig- 
ure to its full height, whilst her eyes sparkled, and 
her whole form seemed dilated, 

“Triumph, vile priest!” she half screamed, ‘add 
another to your list of victims. Treacherous vil- 
lian'—cowardly assassin !—take a woman’s bitter 
curse—a curse,” she articulated slowly, “ heard by 
those blessed spirits who are even now wafting the 
sul of his victim to the courts of heaven.” 

« With her it is well,” she added, after a pause, 
«but I remain here deserted of all.” 

The old domestic threw himself at her feet. “ By 
all,—but no, not by me.” 

“My faithful Mascali,” she said, motioning him 
to rise; and her grief at length found vent in tears. 

The day was breaking, and, witha low obeisance, 
the doctor and the servant had left the room. The 
old lady had sank into an arm-chair, whilst the 
Beguine, kneeling at the side of the bed, was offer- 
ing up prayers for the soul of the departed. 

It was high noon, when a gentle knock came to 
the door, and Mascali silently entered. 

“Your grace,” he said, “ his majesty the king is 
below, and would wait upon you.” 

“Is his accursed favorite with him ?” 

“She is in attendance.” 

“I will see the King ;—but, understand, alone.” 

A moment afterwards, Mascali opened the door 
for a young man richly dressed, who sank upon his 
knee, as he became aware of the lady’s presence. 

“Mascali, a seat for his majesty, and leave us.” 

Mascali retired. 

“Veramente, I was not prepared for this visit,” 
sid the lady bitterly. “I thought you had yet 
delicacy enough remaining to have spared me this.” 

“I have been calumniated.” 

“With words? It were idle, when deeds speak 
for themselves—your latest deed has proved suffi- 


cient; comfort yourself with the thought that you 
need do no more.” 


“Did you but know——” 

“I know enough, quite enough, too much—I 
know that whilst your friends were shedding their 
blood for you, you were a base coward and—ran 
‘way. I know that you have entered into a treaty 
with your most implacable enemy, the principal 
“tpulation in which is, that Iam to be given up. 
| know, too, that I am your mother, or naught could 
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make me even suppose that you were the son of the 
bravest of monarchs, whose blood is already tainted 
by your infamous cowardice.” 

“ This is toc much,” cried the King, springing up. 

“ You can get into a passion then, yet! Is there, 
then, a single spark of courage still left?” 

“O, | know the Countess hates me, and never 
ceases to calumniate me; but, by ——, she shall 
answer it.” 

“ Yes, I know you have courage to face a wo- 
man.” 

“ As I hope for salvation I will be revenged upon 
her.” 

The lady rose, drew back the curtains of the bed, 
and, with contemptuous smile, she said slowly, 
“there, then, revenge yourself upon her corpse.” 

The color left the King’s face, he staggered a 
pace or two backward, and laid a hand upon the 
speaker as if for support. She drew back, as if 
from the touch of pollution. 

“What! I serve as prop for you—Away with 
you instantly—rid me of your presence !” 

The monarch reeled towards the door, and the 
lady’s glance followed him till he was gone. 

“The miserable creature !” she muttered ; “and 
yet he can call me mother.” 


The next morning, a chapel in the church of St. 
Bavon was hung with black. In the middle stood 
a catafalk ornamented with a count’s coronet; be- 
side it stood the lady in prayer, and behind it Mas- 
cali, a page, and two female attendants, in deep 
mourning. On it was written, “ Pray for the soul 
of the most noble lady Isabella, Countess of Fargis, 
Embassadress to the Court of the King of Spain and 
Emperor of all the Indies.” 


Twenty years ago, an old house was still stand- 
ing in Cologne, which showed to the street a front- 
age of five small windows. It was the house in 
which the first painter of the Flemish school, the 
immortal Rubens, was born, a. p. 1577. Sixty 
years later than this date, the ground floor was oc- 
cupied by two old people, a shoemaker and his wife. 
The upper story, which was usually let to lodgers, 
was empty at the time we write of. Two, how- 
ever, occupied the garret. The evening was cold 
and wet, and the shoemaker and his wife were si'- 
ting together in the room below. 

“ You had better go up stairs again,’’ said the 
man to his wife, “and see how the poor lady is. 
The old gentleman went out early, and has not 
been in since. Has she not taken any thing ?” 

“It is only half an hour since I was up stairs, 
and he had not come in. I took her some broth up 
at noon, but she hardly touched it, and I was up 
again at three; she was asleep then, and at five 
she said she would not want any thing more.” 

“Poor lady! This time of the year, and neither 
fire nor warm clothes, and not even a decent bed to 
lie on; and yet I am sure she is somebody or other. 
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Have you noticed the respect with which the old 
gentleman treats her ?” 

“If she wants for any thing it is her own fault. 
That ring she wears on her finger would get her 
the best of every thing.” 

Then came a knock at the door, and the woman 
admitted the old man they had just spoken of, whose 
grizzled beard fell upon the same tarnished velvet 
coat which we have seen before. The hostess 
sadly wanted to have a little gossip with him, but 
he passed by, and, bidding them a short ‘ Good 
night,” groped his way up the steep and crooked 
staircase. On entering the chamber above, a fee- 
ble voice inquired the cause of his long absence. 

“I could not help it,” he said. “I had been co- 
pying manuscript, and as | was on my way here a 
servant met me, who was to fetch me to raise the 
horoscope of two ladies who were passing through ; 
they were ladies who I had known before. I 
thought { could get a little money to pay for some 
simples which will be of service to you.” 

“Tam cold.” 

“It is fever cold. I will make you something 
which you must take directly.” 

The flame of a small tin lamp sufficed to heat 
some water, and the patient, having taken what 
the old man had provided, was diligently covered 
up by him with all the clothes and articles of dress 
he could find. He stood by her motionless till he 
perceived that she was fast asleep, and indeed long 
after; he then retired into a small closet, and sought 
repose on the hard floor. 

The next morning the lady was so much better, 
that her attendant proposed she should endeavor to 
leave the house for a moment or two, and he suc- 
ceeded in getting her forth as far as the Place St. 
Cecilia. Jt was seldom that she left the house, 
for, notwithstanding the meanness of her dress, there 
was that about her carriage which rendered it diffi- 
cult to avoid unpleasant observation. 

“ Do you see that person yonder?” she said sud- 
denly. “If lam not much mistaken, it is certainly 
the Duke of Guise.” 

The stranger’s attention had also been attracted, 
and he now approached them. 

“ Parbleu!” said he, “why that is Mascali. 
What, are you married !” 

‘* He does not know me,” sighed the lady. “1 
must indeed be altered.” 

Mascali had, however, whispered a single word 
in the duke’s ear, and he started as if struck by a 
thunderbolt; but instantly recovering himself, he 
hastily uncovered, and bowed nearly to the ground. 

“| beg your forgiveness,” he said; “ but my eyes 
are grown so weak, and I could so little expect to 
have the honor of meeting your—”’ 

“For the love of God,” interrupted the lady 
hastily, “*name me not here. A title would too 
strangely contrast with my present circumstances. 
Have you been Jong in Cologne ?” 

“Three days. 1 am on my way from Italy. I took 
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refuge there when our common enemy drove 
forth, and contiscated al! my earthly goods, | 
going to Brussels.” 

“ And what are your advices from France? |, 
the helm still in the hands of that wretched caityp™ 

“He is in the zenith of his power.” 

** See, my lord duke, your fortunes and my own 
are much alike. You, the son of a man who 
he not too much despised danger, might well haye 
set the crown on his own head, and I, once the 
Queen of the mightiest nation in the universe: and 
now both of us alike. But adieu,” she said, sud. 
denly, and drawing herself up, “ the sight of y: 1, 
my lord duke, has refreshed me much, and | pray 
that fortune once more may smile upon your steps, 

‘Permit me to attend your majesty to—” 

A slight color tinged the lady’s features, as she 
answered with a gently commanding tone, 

“ Leave us, my lord duke, it is our pleasure.” 

Guise bowed low, and taking the lady’s hand, he 
pressed it reverently to his lips. At the corner of 
the street he met some one, to whom he pointed 
out the old lady, and then hastened away. 

The next morning, a knock at the door announced 
a person inquiring for Monsieur Mascali; she had 
a small packet for him, and also a billet. Inside 
this was distinctly written, 

“ Two hundred louis d’ors constitute the whole 
of my present fortune ; one hundred I send for your 
use. Guisr.” 

And the packet contained a hundred Jouis d’ors. 

The sum thus obtained sufficed to supply the 
wants of the pair for two long years. But the last 
louis had been changed, and the lady and her com- 
panion were still without friendly succor. The 
shoemaker and his wife had undertaken a journey 
to Aix la Chapelle, to take up some small legacy. 
It was the thirteenth of February, 1642. A low 
sound of moaning might have been heard issuing 
from the garret; a withered female form, more like 
a skeleton than a thing of flesh and blood, was ly- 
ing on a wretched bed of straw, in the agonies of 
death. The moans grew more and more indistinct; 
a slight rattling in the throat was at length the only 
audible sound, and this alsoceased. An hour later, 
an old man, dressed in rags and tatters, entered the 
chamber. One only word had escaped his lips as 
he stumbled up the failing staircase—‘ Nothing ! 
nothing!’ He drew near the bed listlessly, but in 
a moment he seized an arm of the corpse which 
lay before him with an almost convulsive motion, 
and, letting, it suddenly fall, he cried, 

“ Dead, dead, of hunger, cold, and starvation!” 

And this lady was Mary of Medicis, wife of Hen- 
ry IV., Queen Regent of France, mother of Louis 
XIII; of Isabella, Queen of Spain; of Henrietta, 
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Queen of England; of Christina, Duchess of Savoy; 


. . i 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans; dead of hunger, cold, an¢ 


misery; and yet Louis XIIL, the cowardly tool of 


Richelieu, his mother’s murderer, is still called 
‘*the Just.” 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN’S ETERNAL 


REST. 


BY MRS. M. L, GARDINER. 


““There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people of God.”—Hebrews, iv. 9 


There is a land, of every land the home, 
Where weary souls enjoy a calm retreat; 

A world of beauty, where the sinless roam, 
And hold communion, unalloy’d and sweet. 


Oh let me meet them in those sunny bowers, 
And soft recline within the perfum’d grove ; 

Wander with them amid ambrosia] flowers, 
And list to strains of melody and love. 


Wander where, like a gentle rivulet, flows 
Peace, peace—eternal, everlasting peace; 
Sag Harbor, L. L, 1844. 


Where no perplexing thoughts the spirit knows, 
And anxious cares and woes forever cease. 

Where no farewelis, no parting sighs, are heard ; 
Where cloudless skies no night shall ever wear; 

Where storms and tempests never more are fear’d, 
For love refines and purifies the air. 


Where earth’s rich treasures, garner’d up,shall shine 
Like diamonds, in the dear Redeemer’s crown; 
Where wreaths immortal shall the brows entwine, 

And smiles celestial play, without a frown. 
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(Concluded. } 


After the visiter had gone away, Lear sat almost 
motionless, in deep thought, for nearly half an 
hour. Still he was undecided how toact. He had 
always been opposed to duelling, on principle. But 
he had knocked a tnan down—that man required 
satisfaction for the deed, and had specified the 
mode—could he refuse to meet him? ‘True, he 
had acted in self defence. An outrage had been 
attempted, and in preventing it, he had been com- 
pelled, so he argued, to strike the man who had 
challenged him. He had only repelled an assail- 
ant, as every man had a righttodo. Other opposing 
considerations presented themselves. He was an 
only son, and the only support of a mother and two 
sisters, the latter just blushing into beautiful young 
womanhood. Dare he risk his life, when these 
had such imperious claims upon him? While still 
undecided, his friend Malcolm Gray, who had con- 
filently expected just the result that had taken 
place, came in. Lear handed him, without speak- 
ing, the note he had received. After reading it, 
Gray looked steadily, for some moments, into the 
face of his friend. 

“Have you decided how toact?” he at length asked. 

“No,” was answered, hesitatingly. 

“It is a challenge.” 

“I know that. Still, I have not been able to 
determine what I ought to do.” 

“You must accept it.” 

“Iam not sure that I ought to do so.” 

“ But you dare not decline. It will disgrace you 
forever,”? 

“I dare do any thing that I see to be right,” was 
Lear's reply, made in a firm voice. 

“You knocked Markland down, as he deserved.” 


“So I did. And as he deserved to be knocked 
down, I don’t see clearly that he has any right to 
demand satisfaction. He insulted me, and was 


proceeding to personal outrage, when I repelled 


him with violence. That is the simple statement. 
If I had wantonly injured or insulted him, there 
would be left to me only this alternative—to apolo- 
gize for my conduct, or accept his challenge.” 

‘The world won’t make such nice discrimina- 
tions. Markland has challenged you, and you can- 
not refuse him a meeting without being disgraced.” 

“} don’t consider myself free to risk my life. 
The claims upon me are too many and sacred. I 
have a mother and two sisters entirely dependent 
upon me.” 

“A hard case, I must confess. But considera- 
tions of this kind are not regarded in the code of 
honor.” 

“Honor and humanity are not twin-sisters then. 
I have always been in the habit of regarding them 
as such. A drunken, ill-natured, quarrelsome 
scoundrel, if I must call him such, insults me, and 
because I repel his insult, honor requires me to put 
my life in jeopardy in order that he may have satis- 
faction for wounded pride. Under these circum- 
stances, the claims of a mother and sisters upon a 
son and a brother, are not to be considered a mo- 
ment. I can’t see where all the honor lies in a 
case like this.” 

“If you can’t, the world can. 
clined, is sure disgrace.” 

“ You must bring me stronger arguments, Gray, 
than what the world, as you call it, will think. I 
have never paid a very deferential regard to this 
“‘ world’s” opinions, unless founded in true honor, 
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justice, and humanity. None of these, I apprehend, 
will be violated by my refusal to fight Markland.” 

‘* Depend upon it, you will not be sustained in 
this course. I have already talked with three or 
four who were present last night about the matter, 
in anticipation of a challenge. They all say that 
you will have to fight him.” 

“They do?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Will you act as my friend in the matter?” 

“If you ask, I cannot refuse.” 

“Then I should like to see you again in about five 
hours from this time. It will take me that long to 
decide fully how to act—when I do decide, the 
question is settled.” 

“ Be very careful, then, how you decide.” 

‘* T certainly shall.” 

Gray then left the office of Lear, whose mind 
was still too much disturbed to enable him to see 
clearly his duty. The idea of public disgrace, 
much as he struggled against it, had a strong influ- 
ence on his mind. Few can stand up in opposition 
to public opinion, no matter how false or cruel it 
may be. It requires a far higher degree of courage 
than to face a deadly weapon. Several friends, to 
whom Gray had communicated the fact that a chal- 
lenge had been sent, called in to see Lear, and nearly 
every one of them took the ground that he could not 
refuse to Markland the satisfaction he demanded. 

‘‘ But it was a drunken brawl, to make the best 
of it,”’ he objected to one. “It is hardly the act of 
sensible men to pursue such a matter to so serious 
an issue. And, as to public opinion, we shall both 
stand disgraced in that, even if we escape death or 
maiming from each other’s hands. The fact is, 
the more I think of it, the greater number of rea- 
sons are presented to my mind why I should de- 
cline the proposed meeting.” 

In a state of great indecision and disturbance of 
mind, the morning passed away. As the dinner 
hour approached, Lear pondered, for some time, the 
question whether to go home or not. He felt that 
to meet his mother and sisters under existing cir- 
cumstances, would be to bring an overwhelming 
weight in favor of one side of the argument he was 
still debating. Finally, he determined not to avoid 
even this influence, on the ground that, in order to 
be able most rationally to decide the question, he 
ought to let all the ordinary circumstances con- 
nected with his relations in life occur in just order, 
that they might have their true force in enabling 
him to determine what was right, and, therefore, 
best, todo. He accordingly went home when the 
usual hour for doing so arrived. 

All at home was as peaceful as it had been for 
some months. The calm contentment of his mo- 
ther’s face; the pleasant words, and cheerful smiles 
of his sisters, startled him into a more distinct ap- 
preciation of his duty to these loved and cherished 
ones. For the sake of giving satisfaction to the 
wounded pride and revengeful feelings of a man 
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who had offered him violence in a drunken fit, and 
who had been repelled, should he destroy the sien 
of those dearly loved ones, who clung to him for 
support, and who, without him, would be consigned 
to wearying toil. No—No—he could not do that, 
Honor forbade it. He had not been in the hone 
five minutes before his decision was made. His 
silence, and painful abstraction of mind, was po: 
unobserved, and called forth questions as to its 
cause. These heevaded. Soon after the scarcely 
tasted meal, he left the house and returned to his 
office. 

Promptly at the time agreed upon, his friend 
Gray called in. 

“Have you decided?” was his immediate ques- 
tion. 

‘‘] have,” Lear said firmly. 

“To meet him.” 

“No. I deny his right to send me a challenge, 
There was no provocation on my part.” 

“You will be disgraced,” returned Gray in a dis. 
appointed tone. 

“ A high sense of honor will sustain me in that 
disgrace, should it, as you apprehend, follow. | 
will not meet him. I have already written a note, 
declining to accept the challenge. Will you do 
me the favor to convey it to his friend ?” 

‘¢That I had rather not do. I cannot bear to be 
a party in the disgrace of one to whom I am 50 sin- 
cerely attached. Think again. Go over all the 
arguments that have led you to your present con- 
clusion. J know it is not cowardice. But the 
world will not think as I do. Others do not know 
you as I know you.” 

“T have fully discussed and finally settled this 
whole matter ; I cannot review it.” 

“Have you determined how to conduct yourself 
in case Markland seeks to inflict some public dis- 
grace upon you. He is a hot-headed fellow, and 
will, in all probability, attack you in the street. 
What will you do?” 

“Tt is hardly necessary for you to ask that ques- 
tion. Defend myself, of course. I will not suffer 
any man to offer me personal violence without in- 
stant resistance, and to any extent that may be re- 
quired.” 

Finding that argumentand persuasion were of no 
avail, Gray at last consented to bear his friend's 
brief and unapologetic refusal to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

On the following day, as Lear was passing along 
one of the principal streets of the large city in 
which he resided, he found himself suddenly face 
to face with Markland. The countenance of the 
latter grew instantly dark with malignant passions. 
Without hesitating a moment, or uttering 4 word, 
he advanced quickly upon Lear, with his hand ex- 
tended towards his face. Before he could inflict 
the intended disgrace, however, a well aimed blow 
laid him prostrate upon the pavement several feet 
distant from the place where he had been standing. 
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Springing UP, he drew a pistol, and before any one 
of the passers by could interfere, fired it at his 
opponent. Lear instantly fell, a stream of blood 
sushing from a wound in his side. Those who 
attempted to lift him from the ground found him 
already unconscious. He was taken into a house in 
the neighborhood, a surgeon sent for, and the wound 
examined. The ball had struck one of his ribs, 
broken it, and then glanced backwards and forwards, 
lodging against the shoulder blade. It lay in a 
position from which it was easily extracted. ‘There 
was no immediate danger from the wound. Con- 
sciousness soon returned, and then the ball was re- 
moved with but little pain. 

This, to Lear, was among the lightest conse- 
quences of the Wine Party. An imprudent indi- 
yidual, who happened to know him, and who saw 
him fall insensible after the pistol had been fired, 
the blood flowing freely from his wound, hurried 
off to his home, and abruptly broke the intelligence 
to his family, by saying that he had been shot down 
in the street and killed. The effect upon his mother 
was deplorable. She fell to the floar almost as 
suddenly as he had fallen under the ball of his an- 
tagonist. ‘When she recovered, which was not for 
an hour, other intelligence had arrived. It came 
witha positive assurance that there was no danger. 
But the shock had been too much for her; she never 
afterwards had the same bodily health, or cheerful- 
ness and even flow of spirits. 


Another consequence that he regretted, was the 
arrest of Markland, and the prosecution of a suit 
against him by the State for assault and battery. 
The misstatements in the various newspapers, a3 to 
the origin of the affair, were mortifying enough— 
to be compelled to appear as evidence against 
Markland and to have the whole trial reported— 


was still more so. At last the whole thing passed 
over. He had recovered from his wound. The 
trial had resulted in the imposition of a small fine 
upon Markland, who remained a bitter enemy. 
The two parties for and against him had ceased to 
talk about the matter. But the nervous state in 
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Oh, mother! dear mother! no wonder I cry, 

More wonder by far that your baby don’t die ; 

No matter what ails me—no matter who's here, 
No matter how hungry the “ poor little dear,” 

No matter if full, or all out of breath, 

She trots me, and trots me, and trots me to death. 


I love my dear nurse, but I dread that great knee ; 
I like all her talk, but woe unto me! 

She can't be contented with talking so pretty, 
And washing, and dressing, and doing her duty ; 
And that's very well, I can bear soap and water, 
But mother, she is an unmerciful trotter ! 


Pretty ladies, I want just to look at your faces ; 
Pretty cap; pretty fire, let me see how it blazes; 
How can I, my head going bibbity bob ? 

And she trots me the harder, the harder I sob; 
Oh, mother, do stop her, [I’m inwardly sore, 

{ hiccup and ery, and she trots me the more, 
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which his mother remained, her brow, robbed of its 
calm, cheertul expression, rebuked him daily. 

“T want you to come around to my room to- 
morrow evening,” said a young man to him three 
or four months after the events detailed. 

* What is to be done?” he asked. 

“A little party of half a dozen particular friends, 
all good, clever fellows, that’s all.” 

“ Are going to meet in your room to drink wine 
and smoke cigars ?” 

* Yes, we shall drink wine and smoke cigars, 
and talk, and all that.” 

“You must excuse me.” 

“ T can’t do it.” 

“ You will have to. I am afraid of wine parties.” 

“I’m not going to invite that quarrelsome fellow, 
Markland.” 

“That doesn’t change the nature of my objec- 
tions. No man is safe, when, for the mere sake of 
pleasure, he indulges in wine drinking. Of that I 
am fully satisfied. {[t stimulates both mind and 
body too highly; and too soon takes away man’s 
rational self control. When this is lost, there is 
no safety for him. I have thought very seriously 
about this matter since my affair with Markland. 
If we meet, socially, with mere sensual pleasure as 
an end; as eating or drinking, for instance, we will 
run into excess. The pleasure we seek, residing in 
these sensual indulgences, we will continue to enter 
into them in the pursuit of pleasure, long after the 
oppressed stomach, or excited nerves, warn us of 
our folly. In the case of wine, the more we drink, 
the less control do we have over ourselyes,—we 
become partially insane, and unfit to act rationally 
in any emergency which may take place. And as 
we never can tell the moment when an event may 
occur in which to act safely, we must act with 
coolness and reason, I, for one, think it much the 
safest to retain my rational faculties in their inte- 
grity at al] times.” 

The friend still urged, but Lear was immovable. 
He did not go. He never went again to a Wine 
Party. 
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And talks about “ wind,” when ‘tis she makes me ache 
Wish ‘twould blow her away for poor baby’s sake ' 


Thank goodness, I’m still; oh, I'm glad to be quiet! 
I'm glad my dear mother is willing to try it; 

Of foolish old customs my mother’s no lover, 

And the wisdom of this she can never discover; 

lil rest me awhile and just look about, 

And laugh up at Sally, who peeps in and out, 

And pick up some notions as soon as I can, 

To fill my small noddle before I'm a man. 


Oh dear, is that she? is she coming so soon ? 

She's bringing my dinner, with tea-cup and spoon ; 
She'll hold me with one hand, in t’other the cup, 

And as fast as its down, she'll just shake it up; 

And thumpity thump, with the greatest delight, 

Her, heel it is going from morning "till night ; 

All over the house you may hear it, I'm sure, 
Trot—trottiug! Just think what I'm doom'd to endure! 
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BY CHARLOTTE B. GAGE, 


His is a high and holy aim. He turns 
From home and friends and native clime away, 
To bear the message of Redeeming Love 
To heathen lands. 

The snowy sail awaits 
To bear him softly o’er the far blue wave ; 
One long fond glance he turns to kindred friends 
And native shore ; thrice sweet and sacred spot, 
Whose old familiar hills and woods and vales 
Perchance may never but in memory’s dream 
Gladden his spirit more. One silent tear 
Steals for a moment forth, as slow he turns 
From the warm pressure of the parting hand, 
And breathes his low farewell—a moment more 
And he has brushed the rising tear away ; 
For he has turned to God for strength to soar 
Beyond the ties that strive to bind him here. 
“ Father on high, my shield, my trust,” he murmurs, 
* Be Thou my sunshine on my pilgrimage ; 
I ask no more, and know no will but thine. 
Though dear the tie that rivets heart to heart, 
Let it not stay me here—though shady groves 
And sparkling fountains by the wayside tenipt 
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My sluggish soul to linger and repose, 

Still let me journey e’er unheeding on. 

Though sultry sunbeams fall, or te “em roar, 

With fearful threat’nings, full well [ fee} 

This changing world is not my biding place. 

I have no home on earth where grief and tears 

Have not had leave to come—my spirit thirsts 

For the clear waters of the spirit land ; 

Give me but them as erst I journey on, 

And | will go my way rejoicing. 

I seek a higher and a purer good, 

Bright living waters from the eternal fount, 

That, tasting once, I shall not thirst again 

Unsatisfied as now. Oh therefore let me live 

But for Thy Glory. May my Faith in Thee 

Strengthen my feeble steps; for to the weary 

Thou givest rest and peace forever more. 

Be Thou my All, and if in stranger lands 

They make my last cold bed, oh be Thou near 

To fold my spirit in Thy wing of love, 

And breathe the welcome words, * Thou lhiast done 
well, 


Thou good and faithful servant.” 


A REGINEA. 


[SEE COLORED ENGRAVING. | 


We present our readers this month with an 
engraving of the magnificent flower called Srre- 
Lirzia Reeine. It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is said to have been introduced 
into England in 1773, by Sir Joseph Banks; thence 
to this country. It blossoms in different seasons of 
the year. The one here figured flowered in April 
last. The orange colored petals, three or four 
inches long, are strikingly contrasted with the 
bluish purple nectary, both together composing one 


of the most brilliantly colored flowers in nature. 


Our figure, though of sufficient dimensions to give 
an idea of the imposing appearance of the wile 
plant, is too small to give the color and beauty | 
the flower in its perfection. It grows to the heigit 
of eight feet; is an evergreen, herbaceous plant, 
of ornamental character, and is cultivated by suc‘: 
ers; loves peat and loam, and is reared as a bark- 
stove, or hot-house, perennial. Its name of Stre- 
litzia Regine, or Queen’s Strelizia, is after the 
house of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, in honor of the 
Queen of George III. 
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Oh, love! thou monarch of the human soul! what 
would this world be without thy cheering influ- 
ence! What softness, what enchantment thou be- 
stowest on every object! The most lonely desert 
appears a paradise when thou enterest there. A 
faded flower, a shattered leaf, touched by thy wand, 
assumes a]l the brightness of beauty, and conveys 
a throb of transport, which, without thee, in all 
their freshness they could not give. Love! thou 


VE. 


art falsely called a tyrant. True, thy sway is des 
potic; but it is exerted to sooth and humanize, #1 
not to darken the heart. Sometimes, indeed, thou 
bringest pain and wo; but even unrequited love, 
if unattended by darker passions, produces & S00!" 
ing melancholy which softens and purifies the ® 
and fits it for those blissful abodes where pain an 
sorrow are unknown. 
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DEPARTMENT OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
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Being desirous of making our book useful as well 
as ornamental, we propose to introduce, occasion- 
ally, an engraving representing some plant, with 
an account of its good and bad properties, taking 
Rarinesque for our authority. We commence the 
series with the common article known as James- 
town weed.* We do not know that we can give 
any particular reason for so doing, unless from the 
dislike we have, from what we have seen, to its 
“exhibition,” as the doctors say, (‘‘ administration” 
would be better understood,) under its generally 
unknown name of Stramonium. In England it 
iscalled Thorn Apple. We need not enter into a 
description of its appearance, growth, W&c., as it is 
a generally well known plant. We shall give only 
a synopsis of its qualities, and for what purposes it 
ls sometimes used, with its effects. 

This weed is one of those bounties of nature scat- 











* Its name of Jamestown (mostly pronounced Jimson) 
Weed, is said to be owing to its having been originally 
brought from rurope to a town of that name in Virginia, by 
the early settlers, and thence spread throughout the country 
| is probably a native of Persia and India; but has spread 
‘o Europe, Africa, and America. It was once thought to be 
‘native of North America ; bat it has spread in it only since 
, “lonzation: the Indians call it the White people's plant. 
is magrations and colonies might be traced from Virginia, and 
New England. in the Western States it has sprung up only 
‘ince their late settlement, and from seeds carried thither as a 
pretty garden plant. 1¢ is now become a noxious weed, in- 
sting the fiells, &e; but as it is annual, it might easily be 
“estroyed by pulling it before seed-time It is commonly met 
With near houses, along the roads, in commons, old fields, &c., 

‘erin woods or mountains.) and is found in all the States; 


rs 'in Canada, and beyond Louisiana to Mexico, and even to 
“din South Awerica. 
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JAMESTOWN WEED, OR, COMMON THORN-APPLE. 


tered almost every where, and possesses energetic 
medical powers. It is narcotic, phantastic, anti- 
spasmodic, anti-epileptic, anodyne, sedative, &c., 
and externally refrigerant, detergent, resolvent, 
&c. It is now a common article of Materia Medi- 
ca, every where; but it fails sometimes, and re- 
quires care in the exhibition, owing to its noxious 
qualities, when taken internally in too great quan- 
tity. It produces then Vertigo, confusion of mind, 
dilitation of the pupil, loss of sight, head ache. tre- 
mors of the limbs, loss of motion, dry throat, nausea, 
anxiety, faintness, delirium, convulsions, lethargy, 
and death. Vinegar neutralizes the Daturin, as 
well as all vegetable acids; but an emetic is al- 
ways serviceable when poisoned by narcotics. 


The effects of this narcotic, when administered 
internally for medical purposes, and in proper doses, 
is to lesson sensibility and pain, to cause a kind of 
nervous shock, attended with some nausea, a feel- 
ing of intoxication and suffocation, to have little in- 
fluence on the pulse, to dilate the eyes, &c., fol- 
lowed by a sensation of ease and quiet, which in- 
duces sleep. 


In Asthma, it is only a palliative, useful in the 
paroxysms, but useless in plethoric cases; it is 
commonly smoked like tobacco, a practice likely 
to be attended with some danger, and suitable only 
for smokers. In Mania it is of little use except in 
some cases difficult to be ascertained; but in Epi- 
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lepsy and Convulsions it cures the periodical fits, 
while it avails not in the sudden fits. 

Externally, it isa safer and certain remedy for 
burns, tumors, gout, ulcers, inflammations, and some 
cutaneous eruptions. The leaves or their ointment 
are applied to the parts; they promote the granu- 
lations, or cicatrization, of the worst ulcers, and 
afford speedy relief in piles and painful hemorr- 
hoidal tumors. It is said that the leaves, applied 
to the head, produce sleep and dreams. ‘The plant 
may be gathered for use at any time; but it is best 
when in blossom. All the parts of the plant are 
efficient, even the root; but the seeds contain more 
Daturin, and are preferable in some instances. 

Many preparations are made for internal use ; 
but the distilled water is nearly inert. The pow- 
dered leaves, juice, extract, decoction, tincture, 
&c., are all available ; for external use an ointment 
is made by simmering one pound of fresh leaves in 
three pounds of lard. The doses for internal use 
are to be very small. Dr. Bigelow recommends 
the following:—one grain of dry powdered leaves 
or extract. half a grain of powdered seeds, one 
quarter of a grain of extract from the seeds, and 
from fifteen to twenty drops of the tincture. Mar- 
cet and others say that even one-eighth of a grain 
is a sufficient dose to begin with. One pound of 
seeds afford two ounces of extract, and one pound 
of leaves three ounces. 


The whole plant is a narcotic poison, produ 
many strange effects on the human system, acoo.,. 
ing to the doses and constitutions, The | sacs 
eaten boiled, have occasioned delirium and Intoxie 
cation for many days, without producing deat) 
else madness, or tetanus and death. The », 


r 
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of this poison are emetics, vegetable acids, ay) 
strong coffee. 

This plant has handsome flowers, sometimes fy, 
inches long, with leaves from three to seven ine! 
long, of a lurid aspect. It has been formerly ey). 
tivated for its beautiful blossoms although | 
have a lurid smell. Children use thetn as yer 
garlands, by forming strinzs of the f] wers wit 
each other. Notwithstanding its noxious qual) 

I have seen cows, sheep and goats browse on the 
leaves. 

It blossoms from May to September, jin th 
Southern States, and in the Northern from July: 
October, bearing yet blossoms when the seeds of 
the first flowers are ripe. Itis killed by the frost 
with us; but in warmer climates becomes a }\¢. 
biennial plant. 

The whole plant has a fetid, lurid, and nare 
smell, causing head ache and stupor; it has a 
ter and nauseous taste. It contains gum, resin 
carbonate of ammonia, nitrate of potash, talic « 
and a peculiar alkaline principle called Daturin, 
to which most of its activity is ascribed. 


Under our head of “ Userut Inrormation,” we purpose, also, to give such occasional valuable Recipes, 
&c., as may, from time to time, come under our observation. Medical, scientific, culinary, horticultural, 


and agricultural subjects will be embraced among them. 


racy of all the recipes that may appear. 


We cannot vouch for the efficacy or accu- 


They are selected at random, and may serve as hints in 


making experiments. But we shall, of course, insert none that we know to be puerile or of no value. 


TO PREVENT MOULDING IN BOOKS, INK, PASTE, AND 
LEATHER. 

Collectors of books wil! not be sorry to learn that 
a few drops of oil of lavender wil! insure their libra- 
ries from this pest. A single drop of the same 
will preventa pint of ink from mouldinessany length 
of time. Paste may be kept from mould entirely 
by this addition; and leather is also effectually se- 
cured from injury by the same agency. 


TO PREVENT CHILDREN'S CLOTHING TAKING FIRE. 


A newspaper says:—We commend the follow- 
ing to the attention of parents just now, when we 
scarcely open a paper but a melancholy statement 
of a child burnt, attracts our observation. 

The danger and difficulty can very easily be 
avoided by the use of alum. When clothes are 
washed they should be rinsed out of alum water— 
the solution should be tolerably strong. If the 
clothing which has been newly washed, should re- 
quire starch, the alum may be put in the starch 
water. Alum should be used on all occasions; it 
renders the clothing fire proof. All clothing about 
a house or steamboat made of cotton, should be im- 


pregnated with alum. For instance, bed and wir 
dow curtains, &c., and such articles generally hav- 
ing much fringing about them. 

This hint, if attended to, will prove a perfect 
safety to clothing from fire. 


MAKING BREAD. 


The Boston Mercantile Journal is furnished bya 
friend with the following directions for making !o«! 
bread, hot breakfast cakes, buckwheat cakes, Wc., 
superior to any thing of the kind before produc: 

“Mix dry and well rubbed together, two tev 


spoon-fulls of cream of tartar, with one queitv! 


flour,—then dissolve three fourths of a teaspoon! 


of super carbonate of soda in a sufficient quant\'y ot 


sweet milk, mix the whole together, and bake Hi 
mediately. If water be used instead of sweet mis 
add a little shortening. | 
“If the above directions be strictly followe’, 
bread will be produced of superior lightness *™ 
whiteness,—and no person having once tasted 
made in this way, would willingly resort to the 
common method of producing the staf of l« 
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A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE. 


{Concl 


One day when Mr. Westbury came to dinner, 


Julia handed him a card of compliments from Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks, who were about giving a splendid 
party. 

«[ have returned no answer,” said Julia, “ not 
knowing whether you could wish to accept the in- 
yitation or not.” 

« For yourself you can do as you please, Mrs. 
Westbury,—but I shall certainly attend it.’ 

“Jam quite indifferent about the party,” said 
Julia, * as such scenes afford me little pleasure ; but 
should be pleased to do as you think proper—as you 
think best.” Her voice trembled a little as she 
spoke; for she had not yet become sufficiently ac- 
customed to Mr. Westbury’s brusque manner to- 
wards herself, to bear it with perfect firmness. “TI 
should think it very suitable that you pay Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooks this attention,” Mr. W. replied. 

The evening to visit Mrs. Brooks at length ar- 
rived, and Julia repaired to her bedchamber to dress 
fr the occasion. ‘To render herself pleasing in the 
eyes of her husband was the sole wish of her heart 
but howgte do this was the question. She ie 
have givén the world to know his tase, his favorite 
colors, and other trifles of the like nature—but of 
these she was completely i ignorant, and mus st there- 
firebe guided by her own ~om “ Simplicity,” 
thought she‘ simplicity is the surest way; for it 
never offends if it does not captivate.” 

Accordingly she arrayed herself in a plain white 
satin, and over her shoulders was thrown a white. 
blond mantle, with an &zure border, while a girdle 
of the same hue encircled her waist. Her toilet 
completed, Julia descended to the parldr, her shawl 
and calasa in her hand. Mr, Watstbury was wait- 
ing for her, and just casting his eyes over her person, 
he saidy “if you are ready, Mrs. Westbury, we 
will go immediately, as it is now late.” Most of 
the guests were already assembled when they ar- 
rived at the mansion open for their reception, and 
it was not quite easy to get access to the lady of 
the house, to make their compliments. This im- 
portant duty, however, was at length happily ac- 
complished, and Mr. Westbury’s next effort was to 
obtain a seat for his wife. She would have pre- 
ferred retaining his arm ; at least for a while, as few 
present were known to her, and she felt somewhat 
embarrassed and confused ; but she durst not say so, 
as from her husband’s manner, she saw that he 
wished to be free from such attendance. In such 
matters the heart of a delicate and sensible woman 


’ 
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idom deceives her. [s it that her instincts are su- 
perior to those of men ? 

Julia had been seated but a short time before 
Mrs, Cunningham approached her, and entered into 
a lively conversation. This was a great relief to 
Julia, who could have wept at her solitary and 


uded, } 


neglected situation, alone, in the midst of a crowd. 
Mrs. Cunningham was in fine spirits, and her hus- 
band appeared the happiest of the happy. Not that 
he appeared particularly to enjoy society—but his 
blooming wife was at his side, and his eyes rested 
on her with looks of the tenderest love—while the 
sound of her voice seemed constantly to awaken a 
thrill of pleasure in his heart. After conversing 
with Julia awhile, Mrs. Cunningham said— 

“ Do you prefer sitting to walking, Mrs. West- 
bury? Pray take my arm and move about with us 
a little—it looks so dull for a person to sit through 
a party.” 

Julia gladly accepted the offer, and was soon 
drawn away from herself, in listening to the lively 
rattle of her companion, who, although only a resi- 
dent of a few weeks in the city, seemed already 
acquainted with all the gentlemen, and half the 
ladies present. An hour had been passed in this 
manner and in partaking of the various refresh- 
ments4igt were provided—to which Julia did little 
honer, ti@ugh this was of no consequence, as Mrs. 
Cunningham amply supplied all her deficiencies of 
this kind—when the sound of music in another 
.goour fitracted their attention. Julia was extreme- 
ly fond of music, and as their present situation, and 
the confusion of tongues, was very unfavorable for 
its enjoyment, Mrs, Cunningham proposed that they 
should endeavor to make their way to the music 
room. After considerable det€ntion, they succeeded 
in accomplishing their object, so far at least as to 
get fairly within the door. Considering the num- 
ber of persons present, and how few there are that 
do not prefer the music of their own tongues to any 
other melody, the room was remarkably still, a 
compliment deserved by the young lady at the 
piano, who played and sang with great skill and 
feeling. Julia’s attention was soon attracted to her 
husband, who was standing on the opposite side of 
the room, leaning against the wall, his arms folded 
across his breast, his eyes resting on the performer 
with an expression of warm admiration, while a 
deep shade of melancholy was cast over his features, 
Julia’s heart beat tumultuously. “Is it the music,” 
thought she, “or the musician, that thus rivets his 
attention? Would I knew who it is that plays and 
sings so exquisitely ?” She did not remain long in 
suspense. The sonnet finished, and all voices were 
elicited in its applause. 

*‘ How delightfully Miss Eldon plays! and with 
what pathos she sings!” exclaimed Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. “I never listened to a sweeter voice !” 

The blood rushed to Julia’s head and back again 
to her heart, like a torrent; a vertigo seized 
her; and the objects before her were, for a moment, 
an indistinct whirling mass. But she did not 
faint ; she did not even betray her feelings, though 
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she took the first opportunity to leave the room, 
and obtain a seat. For a time she was unconscious 
of all that was passing around her; she could not 
even think, she only felt. Her husband’s voice 
was the first thing that aroused her attention. He 
was standing near her with another gentleman; but 
it was evident that neither of them were aware of 
her proximity. 


“Mrs. Brooks looks uncommon well to-night,”’ 
said Mr. Westbury’s companion ; “ her dress is pe- 
culiarly becoming.” 

“Tt would be,” said Mr. Westbury, “ were it not 
for those blue ribbands; but I can think no lady 
looks weli who has any of that odious color about 
her.” 

“It is one of the most beautiful and delicate 
colors in the world,” said the other gentleman. “I 
wonder at your taste.” 


“Tt does finely in its place,” said Mr. Westbury 
—* that is—in the heavens above our heads, but 
never about the person of a lady.” 


Julia wished her mantle and her girdle in Africa. 
“ Yet why!” thought she; “I dare say he is igno- 
rant that [ have any of the color he so mucp dislikes 
about me! His heart belongs to anoth@™% and he 
cares not, minds not, how she is clad whom he calls 
wife !” 

Mr. Westbury and his friend now moved to 
another part of the room, and it was as much as 
Julia could do to answer with propriety the few 
remarks that a passing acquaintance now and then 
made to her. At length the company began to 
disperse, and presently Julia saw Mr. Westbury 
leading Miss Eldon from the room. His head was 
inclined towards her; a bright hectic spot was on 
his cheek, and he was speaking to her in the softest 
tone, as they passed near where Julia was sitting. 
Miss Eldon’s eyes were raised to his face, while 
her countenance wore a mingled expression of pain 
and pleasure. Julia had just time enough to re- 
mark all this, ere they left the room. “O, that I 
were away !” thought she—* that [ were at home, 
—that I were—in my grave!” She sat perfectly 
unconscious of all that was going forward, until 
Mr. Westbury came to her inquiring “ whether 
she meant to be last totake leave?” Julia mechan- 
ically arose—mechanically made her parting com- 
pliments to Mrs. Brooks, and scarcely knew any 
thing, till she arrived ather own door. Just touch- 
ing her husband's hand, she sprang from the car- 
riage, and flew to her chamber. For a while she 
walked the floor in agony of feelings. The con- 
straint under which she labored, served but to 
increase the violence of her emotion, now that she 
was free to indulge it. “Ob, why did I attend 
this party!” at length thought she—* O, what have 
] suffered!’ After a while, however, her reason 
began to operate. “ What have I seen that [ ought 
not to have expected ?” she asked herself. “ What 
have I learned that I knew not before? except,” 
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she added, “a trifling fact concerning my hus! 
taste!” 


dan 


Julia thought long and deeply ; her spirit becs 
calm ; she renewed former resolutions: ‘wey ' 
heaven for wisdom to guide, and strength to sustain 
her—and casting aside the tuntle, wh; ch F 
henceforth be useless to wear, she indistinc, 
a shawl over her shoulders to conceal the yp ucky 
girdle, and though the hour was late descende 
the parlor. Mr. Westbury was sitting by a table 
leaning his head on his hand. It was not eas y fi 
Julia to address him on any subject not too excitin 
to her feelings—and still more difficult perfectly 
command her voice, that its tones might be those of 
ease and cheerfulness; yet she succeeded in bot! : 
The question she asked, led Mr. Westbury to Jook 
up, and he was struck by the death-like paleness of 
her cheek. Julia could by an effort control her 
voice ; she could not command the expression of lier 
countenance; could not bid the blood visit or ro. 
cede from her cheeks at her will. She knew not. 
indeed, that at this time she was pale; her own 
face was the last thing in her mind. Mr, Woest. 
bury had no sooner answered her question, than he 
added—* You had better retire, Mrs. Westbury, 
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@) 0 look as if the fatigues of the evening had been 


too much for you.” . 
“Fatigues of the evygning!—Agonies, rather,” 
thoyght Julia; but thanking him for his * kind” 
advice, she immediately retreated to her chamber. 
Until this evening, Mr. Westbury had scarcely 
seen Miss E. since his marriage. He had avoided 
seeing her, being conscious that she retained her 
full power over his heart; and his sense of rectitude 
forbade his indulging a passion for one woman, 
while the husband of another. Miss Eldon sus- 
pected this, and felt piqued at his power over him- 
self. Her heart Quttered with satisfaction wl 
she saw him enter Mrs. Brooks’ drawing-roon 
and she resolved to ascertain whether her ileus 


over his affections was diminished. She was mor- 


tified and chagrined, that even here he kept aloof 


from her, giving her only a passing bow, as he 
walked to another part of the room. It was with 
unusual pleasure that she complied with a request 
to sit to the piano, for she wel! knew the power o! 
music over his heart. Never before had sie 
touched the keys with so much interest. She did 
her best—that best was pre-eminently good—and 
she soon found that she had engrossed the attention 
of him alone whom she cared to please. \’ter 
singing one or two modern songs, she began one 
she had learned at Mr. Westbury’s request, at the 
period when he used to visit her almost daily. It 
was Burns’ “ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,” 
and was with him a great favorite. When Mis 
Eldon came to the lines— 


‘*Thou mind’st me of departed joys, 
Departed never to return,”’— 


she raised her eyes to his face, and in an instant he 
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forgat every thing but herself. “ Her happiness is 
sacrificed as well as my own,” thought he; and 
leaning his head against the wall of the room, he 
wave himself up, for the time, to love and melancho- 
Wy. The song concluded, however, he regained 
some control over bis feelings, and still kept at a 
distance from her; nay, conquered himself so far 
as to repair to the drawing-room, to escape from 
her dangerous vicinity. He saw her not again 
until she was equipped for her departure. Then 
she contrived to get near him, and threw so much 
eweetness and melancholy into her voice, as she 
said “good night, Mr. Westbury ;” that he was 
instantly disarmed—and drawing her arm within 
his, conducted her from the room. 

“How,” said he, ina low and tremulous tone, 
«how, Maria, could you sing that song, to harrow 
up my feelings? Time was when to be near thee 
—to listen to thee, was my felicity ; but now, duty 
forbids that [ indulge in the dangerous delight.” 

Miss Eldon replied not, but raised her eyes to his 
face, while she repressed a half-drawn sigh. Not 
another word was uttered until they had exchanged 
“adieus” at the carriage door. 

Two or three weeks passed away without the 
occurrence of any incident calculated to excite un- 
easiness in the heart of Julia. True, her husband 
was still the cold, the ceremonious and occasionally 
the abrupt Mr. Westbury ; he passed but little even 
of his leisure time at home; and she seldom met 
his eye when it expressed pleasure or even appro- 
bation. But he did not grow more cold—more 
ceremonious; the time he passed at his own fire- 
side, rather increased than decreased—and for all 
this she was thankful. Her efforts to please were 
unremitting. Her home was kept in perfect order, 
and every thing was done in time, and well done. 
Good taste and good judgment were displayed in 
every arrangement. Her table was always spread 
with great care, and if her husband partook of any 
dish, with peculiar relish, she was careful to have 
it repeated, but at such intervals as to gratify 
rather than satiate the appetite. In her dress she 
was peculiarly neat and simple, carefully avoiding 
every article of apparel that was tinctured with the 
“odious color.” She had naturally a fine mind, 
which had the advantage of high cultivation; and 
without being obtrusive, or aiming at display, she 
strove to be entertaining and companionable. Above 
all she constantly endeavored to maintain a placid 
and cheerful brow, knowing that nothing is so repul- 
sive as a discontented frowning face. She felt that 
nothing was unimportant that might either please 
or displease her husband; his heart was the prize 
she was endeavoring to win; and the happiness of 
her life depended on the sentiments he should ulti- 
inately entertain towards her. Every thing she did 
was done not only properly, but gracefully; and 
allhongh she never wearied in her efforts, she 
would oftentimes sigh that they were so unsuccess- 
full She sometimes feared that her anxiety to 
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please blinded her as to the best manner of doing so. 

The first thing to disturb the kind of quiet that 
Julia enjoyed was the prospect of another party. 
One morning, while at the breakfast table, a card 
was brought in from Mr. and Mrs. Parker, who 
were to be “at home” on Friday eveniug. After 
looking at the card, Julia handed it to Mr. West- 
bury in silence. 

“It will be proper that we accept this invitation,” 
said Mr. Westbury. 

The remembrance of the agony she endured at 
the last party she attended, caused Julia’s voice to 
tremble a little as she said :— 

“ Just as you think best—but for myself, [ should 
seldom attend a party for the sake of enjoyment.” 

“Tf Mrs. Westbury thinks it proper to immure 
herself as in a convent, she can,” said Mr. West- 
bury; “for myself, I feel that society has claims 
upon me that [ wish to discharge.” 

“will go if you think there would be any im- 
propriety in my staying away,” said Julia. 

* Situated as you are, | think there would,” said 
Mr. W. 

“Situated as I am!” thought Julia; “ what does 
he mean! Does he refer to my station in society ? 
or does he think that the world will think me an 
unhappy wife, that wishes to seclude herself from 
observation !”” 




























In the course of the morning, Julia called on 
Mrs. Cunningham, and found that lady and her 
husband discussing the point whether or not they 
should attend Mrs, Parker’s party. 

“Are you going, Mrs. Westbury?” asked Mrs. 
Cunningham. 

“ Yes—Mr. Westbury thinks we had better do 
so,” replied Julia. 

“ Hear that, Edward!” said Mrs. Cunningham. 
* You perceive that Mr. Westbury likes that his 
wife should enjoy the pleasures of society.” 

Mr. Cunningham looked a little hurt as he said 
—‘* My dear Lucy, am 1 not more than willing to 
indulge you in every thing that will conduce to your 
happiness? [ have only been trying to convince 
you how much more comfortable we should be by 
our fireside, than in such a crowd as must be en- 
countered at Mrs. Parker’s. For myself, the soci- 
ety of my wife is my highest enjoyment, and of her 
conversation I never grow weary.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment, dear,” said Mrs. 
Cunningham—* and we will settle the question at 
another time.” 

One of the first persons Julia distinguished amid 
the company as she entered Mrs. Parker’s drawing- 
room, was Mrs. Cunningham, who gave her a nod 
and an exulting smile, as much as to say—* You see 
I have carried the day.” Julia had endeavored to 
arm herself for this evening’s trial, should Miss 
Eldon make one of the company; and accordingly 
she was not surprised, and not much moved, when 
she saw her husband conversing with that young 
lady. She was too delicate in feeling, too refined 
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in manner, to watch them, even long enough to 
catch the expression of Mr. Westbury’s face ; but 
resolutely turning another way, she eneavored to 
enter into conversation with the person near her. 

Mr. Westbury had not been in Mrs. Parker’s 
drawing-room half an hour, ere Miss Eldon con- 
trived to place herself in such a situation as to 
render it impossible for him to avoid addressing her; 
and this point once gained, to escape from her was 
impracticable. A strong sense of honor alone led 
him to wish to escape, as to be near her was to him 
the most exquisite happiness; but the greater the 
delight, the more imminent the danger; of this he 
was sensible, and it was not without some resist- 
ance that he yielded to her fascination. Could she 
once secure his heart; and at these moments when 
she was sure that no ear heard, and no eyes ob- 
served but his own, she let an occasional touch of 
the penserosa mingle so naturally with her half 
subdued sprightliness, as to awaken, in all the ori- 
ginal strength, those feelings, and those regrets he 
was striving to subdue. For the time he forgot 
every thing but that they naturally loved and were 
mutually happy. They had been standing together 
a. considerable length of time when they were 
joined by Mr. Cunningham, who abruptly re- 
marked— 

* You don’t enjoy yourself this evening, West- 
bury.” 

“What makes you think so?’ Mr. Westbury 
inquired. 

“You look worn out, just as [ feel,” answered 
Mr. Cunningham. “ How strange it is,” he added, 
“that married men will ever suffer themselves to 
be drawn into such crowds!” 

“ Why not married men as well as bachelors?” 
asked Miss Eldon. , 

* Because they relinquish real happiness and 
comfort, for a fatigueing pleasure, if pleasure it can 
be called,” answered Cunningham. ‘“ One’s own 
hearth and one’s own wife, is the place, and the so- 
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ciety, for unalloyed enjoyment. Am I not right 
Westbury ?” b 

Miss Eldon turned her eyes on Mr. Westbury. 9: 
she waited to hear his answer, and an EXpression, 
compounded of curiosity, contempt, and Satisfaction, 
met his eye. It was the first time he had 
remarked an unlovely, unamiable expressiog on her 
countenance. He calmly replied to Cunninghay— 

“ Unquestionably the pleasures of domestic lif 
are the most pure, the most rational that ¢ 
enjoyed.” 

““O, it is strange,” said Mr. Cunningham, « tha: 
any one can exchange them for crowded rooms 
and pestilential vapors, such as we are now inhj|- 
ing! There is nothing to be gained in such , 
company as this. J’ake any dozen or half dozen of 
them by themselves, and you might stand sory 
chance to be entertained and instructed ; but br ng 
them together, and each one seems to think it his 
duty to give himself up to frivolity and nonsense, 
I doubt whether there have been a hundred sens)}!o 
words said here to-night, except by yonder circle, 
of which Mrs. Westbury seems to be the centre. 
There seems to be something like rational conver. 
sation there.” 

Mr. Westbury turned his eyes and saw that Ju- 
lia was surrounded by the elité of the party, who 
all seemed to be listening to conversation that was 
evidently carried on between herself and Mr. Eve- 
leth, a gentleman who was universally acknow- 
ledged as one of the first rank and talent in the 
city. For a minute Mr. Westbury suffered his 
eye to rest upon Julia. Her cheek was suffused 
with the beautiful carmine tint of modesty, and her 
eyes were beaming with intellectual light—while 
over her features was spread a slight shade of care, 
as if her heart were not perfectly at ease. “She 
certainly looks well,” was Mr. Westbury’s thought; 
and his feeling was one of gratified pride, that she 
who was inevitably his wife did not find her level 
among the light and frivolous. [To be continued. 
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IS THERE NOT A BRIGHT HOME? 


BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON. 


Is there not a bright home where the spirit shall rest 
Secure from the tempests that sweep o’er life's sea ? 

Where the hand of affliction no more shall oppress, 
But the soul be from sorrow and sighing set free. 


Shall the sun of our life, when it sets in the grave, 

Be forever extinguished in night's chilling gloom? 
Shall no morn ever brake on oblivion'’s wave ? 

And no hand ever rend the strong bars of the tomb? 


When the play of the warm crimson current is o'er, 
And death's icy garlands encircle the brow ;— 

When the light of the fond beaming eye shines no more, 
And the friend of our heart is forever laid low ;— 


When summer's sweet flowers shed their fragrance above 
The form that in darkness lies mouldering away,— 
Malone, N. Y. 


Is the spirit not ranging through gardens of love, 
Where the bright germs of beauty shall never decay ? 


O yes, let the heart rest in hope ;—for that Power 
Who spreads out the star-spangled curtains of night 
Shall succor the spirit in life’s closing hour, 
And lead it away to the mansions of light. 


Where rank above rank of the winged cherubim, 
Clad in brilliant array, shall harmoniously sing 

To the silver-toned lyres of the ‘rapt seraphim, 
Until Heaven's broad arches with melody ring ;— 


And the glory that beams from the fountain of truth 
Irradiates al! the vast temple of praise ; 


Where in beauty’s bright bloom, crown’d with immortal yout), 


All nations shall join in the loud swelling lays. 
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A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG LADIES. er 
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* On a bright and beautiful morning in autumn | “* What, old Alice, that lived in the cottage on Hs . 
’ was seated ina neat and pleasant writing room, the hill ? asked Emma. | ‘ k A 
r with my friend Mrs. Weston, and her daughter * Yes, the same, she was not old in years, being Sy 


jth, 





Finma, a lovely girl of ten years. Mrs. Weston 
was busily engaged with her work, and I as deeply 
occupied with my book. Emma sat listlessly twirl- 
ing ber thimble around her finger, and gazing on a 
well stored workbasket before her—apparently at 
« loss What to do first. Do not smile at the little 
girl's perplexity, but let us take a peep into that 
basket. There are wristbands which she had com- 
menced stitching weeks before, there is a night-cap 
with the border half on, and a purse just begun for 
her brother William, a student at college. Then 
there is bead-work, and worsted-work, and patch- 
work intended for a quilt for her baby sister’s cra- 
dle, but who bids fair to forsake the cradle before 
the quilt is ready for it. There is a stocking half 
way tothe heel, and a bib already outgrown de- 
sioned for the same little favorite ; for Emma loved 
her sister dearly and was never weary of devising 
plans for her benefit, but not having sufficient de- 
termination to complete any thing, the object was 
seldom gained, and no wonder that she was now 
brought to a stand. It would have puzzled older 
heads than her’s to make a selection from such a 
mess—all equally important. She was on the point 
of putting the whole away and going out fora walk, 
when her mother, who had been anxiously regard- 
ing her, said— 

“Emma, I wish you to finish those wristbands 
do-day ; your brother will be at home on Saturday, 
and I wish to have the shirts completed before his 
arrival.” 

“Oh mother, is brother William coming home 
so soon '—and my purse is not half done yet—may 
not I finish that first ?”’ 

“No, dear, you must finish the wristbands first ; 
I shall want them to sew on,—aud, perhaps, with a 
ittle more decision, you will be able to complete 
the purse too.” 

“Why, mother, do you always say so much to 
me about decision ?”” said Emma, impatiently. 

“ Because, my love, your usefulness, if not your 
happiness through all future life, will in a great 
measure depend upon it. No person ever made a 
very efficient member of society who could not do 
one thing at a time, and at the proper time, but be 
continually running from one thing to another.” 

“So any one would judge from the appearance 
of your basket,” said her mother, smiling, “ now 
take your work, my daughter, and I will tell you 
a story that will show the importance of being more 
decided.” Emma did as she was bid, and for my- 
“lf I had become so much interested that I wil- 
lingly followed the example. 

“You have often heard me speak of my early 
friend, Alice Dalston,” said Mrs. Weston. 


but a few years older than myself, and it is now 
two years since her death. Few would have im- 
agined, when she was at your age, that want and 
misery would ever be her portion. A more joyous, 
light-hearted creature I never knew. Though her 
father was by no means what the world calls rich, 
yet they enjoyed al! the comforts and even elegan- 
cies of life, and Alice being an only child never 
knew a wish ungratified. She was mild and gen- 
tle in her disposition, and her cheerful and affee- 
tionate manners made her a universal favorite 
with her young companions, though her lack of 
energy often robbed us of much of our pleasant 
past times. Whatever plan for amusement was 
projected, Alice was expected to take a prominent 
part; yet she was never quite ready—a string 
would be off her bonnet, or shoe untied, or a glove 
or a shawl among the missing, and often before 
we were fairly engaged in our play the bell would 
summon us to our studies. 

“In her studies she manifested the same inde- 
cision as in every thing else. She would be long 
in deciding whether to attend school or not; and 
when her mind was made up on that point, she 
would deliberate upon what studies to pursue, and 
by the time this was fairly settled, the school was 
near its close. Thus the golden hours of youth 
passed away—no wonder that she grew up most 
lamentably deficient in every useful branch of 
learning.” 

“But, mother, I have heard you say that she ex- 
celled in music—especially on the piano.” 

“She did so, in comparison with her other attain- 
ments. She had a correct ear, and a melodious 
voice—and could both sing and play with much 
accuracy and good taste. Even this acquisition 
might have been of some beneiit to herself and 
widowed mother after their reduced circumstances, 
had she possessed sufficient determination to have 
turned anything to profit; when applied to, to in- 
struct a class of young ladies, she hesitated and 
wavered so long that the parents, disgusted with 
her apparent indifference to their wishes, and in- 
gratitude for their proffered assistance, sought an 
instructor elsewhere. But it was before her fe- 
ther’s death that Alice received her severest lesson 
on this sinful habit. She had just entered her 
nineteenth year when she had the offer of a young 
gentleman every way worthy of her, and though 
she had no intention of saying no, she was not 
quite ready to say yes; she desired time to con- 
sider; which, though generally proper, was far 
from necessary in her case. She had known Wil- 
liam from youth, and must have been fully aware 
of his preference for her, and it must have been 
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as evident to him as to every one else that nothing 
but this wicked habit of indecision prevented her 
being ready with an answer. fle was too well 
acquainted with her in former years to be ignorant 
of this unamiable trait in her character. Yet he 
had been absent several years, and since his return 
she had either concealed this defect, or had had no 
opportunity to manifest it before him. He there- 
fore hoped that the evil was eradicated, root and 
branch. But alas! ‘can the Ethiopian change his 
skin?’ She had never seriously attempted to over- 
come the fault, but had allowed it to ‘grow with 
her growth and strengthen with her strength.’ 
She had hesitated beyond all bounds of reason, and 
when William found that she was still destitute of 
80 important a part of self-discipline, his pipe was 
bottom up. He foresaw that she would prove a 
burden instead of a help to one like him, who was 
just commencing business for himself—and writing 
her a hasty note, giving the true reason for his con- 
duct, he left the place. 

“ Poor Alice, this was a death-blow to her fond an- 
ticipations of the future. Yet, as she herself assured 
me, she knew she had no one to blame but herself, 
and the thought that her foolish indecision had 
dashed the cup of happiness from her lips, greatly 
augmented the bitterness of the draught she had 
prepared for herself. 

“ But Alice, though left to reap the bitter fruit 
of procrastination, was not entirely forsaken. No 
sooner did William hear of her destitute condition 
—almost beggary, to which she was reduced after 
the death of her mother—than he furnished me 
with the means to supply her wants—and finally 
purchased that pleasant cottage on the hill, to give 
her shelter; and prevent her the mortification of 
becoming a town pauper.” 

“Why, mother, it was Uncle William, wasn’t 
it?’ I know the cottage is his, for he told me he 
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should keep it for me to live in when I was an old 
maid.” sins 

“Yes, dear, it was your uncle, and he Dt 
saw that there was some danger that you y 
follow in the footsteps of Miss Dalston, [ ain yo: 
without fears myself that this may be the cage,” . 


ob adi y 


“Oh dear!—no, mother, I am sure [ shal} no: 
for when [ want to put away my work, and q, 


something else, I will remember old Alice.” 


“[ hope her history will help you to bear jin 
mind the importance of decision and perseverance 
in whatever you undertake. But, my daughter. 
you shall not call her ‘old Alice.’ It is very in. 
proper to apply nick-names to any one, especial y 
to the aged and unfortunate.” Then with a topo 
of subdued feeling Mrs. Weston continued—«| 
said Alice’s loss of a good husband was her seyor. 
est lesson, and it was so, perhaps, if we look no 
farther than the present life—but who would wis) 
to share the eternal destiny of one who could never 
decide to prepare for it?—who knew and be- 
lieved the solemn truths of the gospel, vet was 
never quite ready to embrace them! Alice died 
as she lived—the victim of indecision !” 


Emma was too much moved by the solemn con- 
clusion of her mother’s narrative to make and fur. 
ther reply—but we will hope from the diligence 
with which she applied herself to her work till her 
basket was cleaned of its contents, and her readi- 
ness in attending to and even anticipating her 
mother’s wishes, that the story was not lost upon 
her, and sincerely hope that all other young ladies 
who read it will not only remember it, but profit 
by it. If any should see a likeness of themselves 
in the mirror thus held before them, they will 
please to understand that it was written for their 
own especial benefit, and practice accordingly — 


Maine Far. & Adv. 





From Bentley's Miscellany. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Beautiful Flowers ! wherever ye bloom, 

With your soft-tinted leaves, and your fragrant perfume ; 
Whether in Spring ye come forth from the ground, 

Or when Autumn scatters her dead leaves around ; 
Whether in cottage or palace ye dwell, 

Beautiful Flowers! Llove ye well. 


Behold a young girl, in her mirthful play, 

Laughing the ; ours of childhood away, 

The hght winds are waving her sunny hair, 

And her voice sounds sweet in the silent air, 

While her fair hands are twining, from summer bowers, 
Wild blooming wreaths of the beautiful Flowers. 


The scene is now changed, for years have flown ; 
That gay laughing girl to a Woman has grown ; 
And the lover is there, who fain would tell 

The secret their eyes have reveal'd too well! 
But Flowers he plants in her snowy breast, 

And their eloquent leaves have his love confest. 


’Tis a bridal morn, and loudly swel's 

A merry peal from the old church-bells ; 

The white-rob'd bride is smiling now 

‘Neath a budding wreath from the orange bough ; 
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And bright-eved maidens before her strew 
Beautiful Flowers, of every hue. 


There’s a voice of sorrow,—for time hath fled,— 

A wife and a mother lies cold and dead ; 

They've laid her to sleep in her endless rest, 

With a young babe clasp’d to her marble breast ; 
And Flowers are there, with their perfum'd breath, 
Decking the bud and the blossom in death. 


In the green churchyard is a lonely spot, 

Where the joyous sunshine enters not ; 

Deep in the gloom of the cypress’ shade, 

There is her home in the cold earth made, 

And over her still the sweet flow’rets bloom,— 
They were near her in life, and forsake not ler tomb 


Beautiful Flowers! ye seem to be 

Link’d in the fond ties of memory ! 

Companions ye were to our chiliihood’s day,— 

Companions ye are to our lifeless clay ; 

And barren and drear were this wide wor'd of ours, 

Lacking the smile of the beautiful Flowers! 
Freverica Emiy D. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
FRAGMENT. 


BY CHARLOTTE B. GAGE, 


Hail, smiling summer! how welcome art thou 
azain to every thing that hath life. All nature, 
animate and inanimate, hails thy approaching steps 
with gladness. The laborers sing thy welcome 
as they hie away over hill and valley to their daily 
toil. The joyous songsters from every grove pro- 
claim the fulness of their joy ; flowers spring forth 
in every nook, and fling their odors on every breeze 
_the forests are crowned with verdure, and hills 
and valleys wave with the rich promises of abund- 
ance. How much is there in the summer hour to 
bid the soul rejoice—how much that directs our 
contemplations to the Great Creator of this beau- 
teous earth. There is the impress of a skill divine 
in even the mechanism of a leaf or flower; it isa 
delightful thing to “ look from Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God ;” to see in each smiling flower that 
opens its petals to the sky, an evidence of the love 
of its Creator, who so beautifies the earth around 
us. But how revolting is the subtle philosophy of 
the Materialist, who sees nothing in the curious 
and wonderful handiwork of nature, but a blind 


and complicated operation of certain mechanical 
laws, which of necessity produce the effects we 
see. Is it not wonderful that a thinking and 
reasoning being should ever settle upon such con- 
clusions! 

An author once asked of his skeptic friend, whe- 
ther or not Nature was intelligent. “Certainly not,” 
was the reply. “Very well, then,” returned the 
other, “ Nature, in creating intelligent beings, has, 
according to your theory, produced something su- 
pertor to herself.” Alas! like the darkness of 
Egypt must be the shadow upon that soul whose 
vision is closed against the glorious Light Divine, 
that reveals itself on every page of the creation. 
But blest is he to whom the verdant woods and 
vales, the mellow breeze, the radiant and fragrant 
flowers, the whispering rills and the glorious sun- 
shine, join in one mingled concert in praise of their 
Great Creator. To Him, the ever-varying seasons 
are rife with counsel—and he can gather instruc- 
tion and delight from even the simplest flower that 
blossoms upon his pathway. 





THE PET OF THE FORECAST LE. 


BY E. F. WELD. 


The tale I lay before you is no romance—the facts 
having actually occurred some ten years since, on 
board of a Boston Indiaman. I was then young to 
the life of a sailor, and each scene at that time wit- 
nessed is easier brought to mind than the occur- 
rences of “the last voyage.” Never, in the eyes of 
her crew, was there a craft that could compete 
with her, though so rapid and many have been the 
improvements since, that, in sober truth, could she 
be placed side by side with a ship of the present 
day, our opinions would be over-ruled. Of her 
master, never better man broke bread or trod shoe 
leather; one of the old school, he was both sailor 
and gentleman; neither were her officers wanting 
in those qualities which endeared them to those 
under their command—and there were sterling old 
lars in her forecastle, who, in the very sense of the 
word, belonged to her; voyage after voyage. found 
them still in the same ship, at the same station, 
growling, sailor-like, for the same imagined cause, 
and denouncing in round terms some fixture, which, 
for halfa dozen years, they daily had pronounced 
Worthy a situation in tophet. Don’t imagine these 
warm wishes resulted in any ill feeling ; "twas but 
4 sailor’s characteristic—for did the new comer dare 
to look ugly when they condemned, the old salts 
would raise a breeze directly. Well manned, be- 
side her compliment were to be found the carpenter 
and sail-maker, whom Jack rated, together with 
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cook and steward, as petty officers, that always gave 
rise to a discussion never as yet settled, which par- 
ty, white or black, should be considered in the as- 
cendant. In those days, and in that trade, there 
were articles to be found in the inventory, and con- 
sidered as an essential part of the materials, now 
seldom carried by the Merchantman. These were 
big gans and small arms, boarding pikes and net- 
tings, arm chests in the tops: and, in short, ona 
small scale, the “ tout ensemble’’ of the man-of- 
war. 

Every Saturday, the weather permitting, we 
went through a species of manual exercise, work- 
ing our guns, repelling boarders, extinguishing 
fires, slinging yards, ducking “ chips,” as he, in 
the mock combat, was lowered over the side to plug 
a shot hole, and doing up a nautical engagement 
surpassing any one of Cooper’s. Guns again run 
in and secured, rammers and sponges becketed, 
the shot laid in the rack, and all things arranged, 
then followed an early supper; and then, for a time, 
discipline was waived, and fun and frolic ruled the 
hour. The Saturday night of other days at sea— 
ay! where is the sailor who can look back on his 
past life, and not wish for an hour’s enjoyment, or 
the seeming happiness of that short time devoted 
weekly to sweethearts and wives; the grog and the 
toast ; home and friends recalled ; the pledge to the 
absent wife, or dearly loved girl; the old song sung 
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upon the occasion, the chorus of which all hands 
joined in, till space rang again. 

“ But the standing toast, which pleased the most, 

Was the wind that blows, the ship that goes, 

And the lass that would wed with a sailor!” 

The premonitory squeak of the fiddle banished 
sentiment, and the lively strains of some hornpipe, 
put music into our very heels, as we shuffled, broke 
down, and changed in our “ fore and afters.” When 
the ship’s bell proclaimed eight o’clock, the fiddier 
came up with his screws, the dancer laid by his 
pumps, and every man returned to his place and 
duty without a word. 

Our happy routine, like all earthly enjoyments, 
was at times interrupted. One Saturday, while re- 
pelling boarders, a mere lad, a son of the Captain, 
in the melee, fell overboard. We were going some 
six knots. As quick as thought, another boy, the 
pet of the forecastle, threw himself into the sea to 
save him. 

The father did not forget he was master of a 
ship, and with the coolness of a hero he hove her 
too, and pursued the usual steps. His example in- 
spired others, and both lads were soon safe again, 
and the pet of the forecastle had his ears boxed 
by the skipper, whose son’s life he had saved, for 
cursing the Juck because he had wet his tobacco. 
Cuffed as the pet was, it was evident that his bra- 
very was appreciated, and this step raised him in 
the estimation of all. There was less of noise, more 
of grog, and as much enjoyment that evening as on 
any one previous. 

Months had passed—the “ pet’s” popularity still 
continued, and from being rated a boy, he was now 
classed “ordinary seaman.’ More, he was ap- 
pointed captain of a gun, the crew of which rejoiced 
in the sobriquet of the “ awkward squad.” Where 
is there an instance of the rise of any one, unat- 
tended by the creation of enemies? Our “ pet” 
found one in the cook, who was the awkwardest of 
the awkward, and reproof from the young gunner, 
to him, was doubly harsh. 

We were now upon our return home. The fair 
weather face of the Captain had become stern and 
forbidding ; the mandates of the officers were issued 
in tones harsh and petulant; while the crew, catch- 
ing the contagion, obeyed because they had to. A 
Saturday night had passed without the customary 
jollity, and the former aspect of things had sadly 
changed. 

Prior to this, all hands had been summoned upon 
the quarter-deck, and in brief terms told that a theft 
had been committed. The supercargo’s state-room 
had been entered, and the pockets of a pair of pan- 
taloons rifled of a small sum in gold. The steward 
and his premises had been searched, and nothing 
discovered to confirm suspicion. As the steerage 
communicated with the cabin, and as all indiscrim- 
inately had free ingress and egress to the former 
place, all were liable to suspicion, and each must 
consent to the searching of his chest and clothing. 
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All were indignant at the suspicion, and eagerly ;e 
manded the search. The “pet” was at the helm 
when the search was instituted, and as each jing. 
vidual “ kit” was overhauled, without affording , 
clue to the theft or robber, the faces of officers anj 
men brightened. Imagine the feelings of al), when, 
in the chest of the favorite, wrapped in a colored 
rag, was found the lost gold. 

If ever men seemed prone to doubt their Senses, 
here was an instance. Nothing short of proot |ike 
this could have raised a suspicion even as to the 
honesty of him, who now, in the minds of all, stood 
convicted. Poor lad—unconscious of the deed he 
was in a certain measure found guilty of, as he pur. 
sued his task his mind was freer from care thay 
any of hiscompanions. He was ordered to relinquish 
the helm to the hand of another, and arraigned upon 
the quarter-deck, in presence of all on board. ~ 
cused of theft ; and the light-hearted and happy boy 
of the moment previous, was now ordered to solitary 
confinement in the sail room abaft, and judged puil- 
ty toawait punishment. He protested his innocence 
with sobs and tears, but there was nothing he could 
advance to refute the testimony against him. The 
flushed cheek and confused manner arising from 
shame, were imputed to guilt; and the only kind 
word addressed him by his judges, was the promise 
of a mitigation of punishment if he would confess 
his guilt. His response of innocence was unbe- 
lieved, and, considered as one hardened in sin, he 
was hurried below. 

Heavy at heart were the worthy foremast hands, 
but there was one still heavier ; the pallid cheek and 
settled frown of the master, together with his hurried 
walk, told of the feelings of the inner man. 

Two or three days had elapsed, and still the 
crew had been spared witnessing the degrading pun- 
ishment they felt it would be the lot of the lad to 
receive; and hopes were arising in the bosom of 
most that they would be spared the sight of the ap- 
plication of the lash,—and that confinement and a 
civil process at the end of the voyage would be al- 
lowed to supersede the barbarous custom. 

But these hopes were dissipated by their being 
addressed by the Captain, to the effect that “he 
even had entertained a delusive feeling that some- 
thing might occur, or some hidden fact be brought 
to light to weaken the proof against the boy. “ Nev- 
er, since I have been master of a vessel, have I been 
placed in such a trying situation ;—were he a son of 
mine, my feelings could not be more poignant. We 
will wait longer yet with the same hopes, but if 
the end of this week no new light is guiined, were 
he ten times my son, he must be flogged !” 

The dreaded day came, and as the men turned 
their dogged looks to the clear blue sky, it seemed 
as though they would rebuke nature for wearing 8 
aspect so illy according with their feelings. Sr 
lently and sadly lengthened did the hours drag. 
*T was now late in the afternoon when the sur 
pressed voice of the mate summoned all hands to 
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witness the punishment. As they assembled, they 
wore more the look of culprits than many bona fide 
criminals could assume. The rough manner and 
hardy bearing of the sailor had become lost in the 
sscendancy of their finer feelings as men. Men, 
apparently callous to grief, who would have suf- 
fered the amputation of a limb without a groan, or 
jooked death on a lee-shore in the face without a 
shudder, forgot they ever assumed the bearing of 
the stoic, and were now congregated in tears. 

“[ could have sewed that lad up in his hammock, 
ay, or tipped the plank that launched his corpse to 
Davy, without blubbering; but as to this here, I 
say, shiver the man that can see it with adry eye.” 

“All felt with the speaker, and the example of an 
older man gave a free license to tears, to which the 
bronzed faces of the mass were unwonted. Unre- 
sisting stood, or rather was supported, the boy, his 
extended arms secured by seizings to the shrouds, 
his weakened frame, swollen eye, pallid cheek, and 
throbbing breast, told of his sufferings, past and pre- 
sent. A word or look only, and he would be levelled 
with the degraded brute. 

“Say that you are guilty,” exclaimed the mas- 
ter, “and the lash shall not touch your back! Own 
it, and you shall be forgiven !” 


“[ cannot. Before God and man I am inno- 
cent!” 


The Captain turned his head, and buried his face 
in his handkerchief. At his feet was his son, 
grasping his knees, and exclaining, ‘Oh, father, 
believe him, forgive him, he is innocent! indeed he 
a?” 

“Take away this boy !—take him below,—he 
may be spared what it is my duty to witness.” 

The cook stepped forward to execute his bidding. 
The boy refused to loosen his grasp; and while the 
cook was struggling in vain endeavors to remove 
him, he was suddenly siezed by the captain and 
thrown to the deck, with stunning violence. 

“Sieze this black villain! Sieze him, I say !” as 
with the countenance of a madman he regarded the 
prostrate negro. Ere other hands could execute his 
bidding, the cook writhed beneath his muscular 
grasp. “Wretch, I have caught you at last!—don’t 
appeal for mercy—don’t dare to turn a suppliant 
look! I knew it! I felt confident of it,” and shout- 
ing, “cut down the boy !” he fell fainting into the 
arms of the men. 

‘Twas, however, but a momentary weakness; re- 
covering, he called for the boy, and, embracing him, 
siid— 

“But a moment ago, I declared were you my 
son | must do what I conceived my duty. I now 


say before all, forgive my unjust suspicions, and I 
will be a father to you indeed. "T'was the hand of 
Providence, that intervened to save the boy. You 
see this rag, me}; it is what the gold was found 
wrapped in. [t was to see who had a shirt like it, 
that I caused the second search to be made; not 
even a similar shred was to be found. But now, 
my eyes detected a patch on the cook’s clothing to 
correspond. He is the thief!—I give him up to 
you to punish. No appeal shall cause my interfe- 
rence for mercy, only do not forget, villian as he is, 
that he has a claim to humanity.” 

On the spur of the moment three hearty cheers 
were given for the captain, and three more for the 
boy. The master withdrew below, the negro was 
dragged forward, after confessing his crime, and 
summary proceedings were instituted against him. 
A running bowline was clapped round his neck, the 
rope rove through a hole in the windlass end, and 
the united strength of a few men brought his breast 
in contact with it. Cobbing was decided upon, 
and custom has made this place the whipping post. 
The height of the windlass being three feet, a per- 
son “ brought to,” assumes the position of a bow, a 
handsaw takes the place of the lash, the flat being 
used. This degrading punishment is now nearly 
obsolete, and never resorted to, save for some ap- 
palling crime. All hands unite in the flagellation, 
a blow or two being dealt by each person in turn, 
according to the amount received. 

All preparations complete, there was an adjourn- 
ment, on the part of the men, to the forecastle, to 
decide as to the number of blows to be administered, 
Long was their consultation. The captain, now 
cool, repented of the power he had put in the men’s 
hands, and wished the ceremony, painful in its 
mildest sense, through with. His solitude was 
broken by the presence of the oldest tar in the ship, 
who stood, hat in hand, in the cabin door. 

“ Well, Jack, what is it?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, the boy is begging hard for 
the cook ; and you know, sir, we never had a hand 
licked in your ship,—and seeing he’s such a thunder- 
ing rascal, we want to know if ’twouldn’t be better 
to put the nigger in irons and give him up to the 
lawyer land-sharks at the end of the voyage.” 

“Upon my word, Jack, the best plan in the world.” 

Let it suffice to say, that the cook met with his 
deserts and the boy with his reward ; the latter now 
commands one of the finest ships out of a neighbor- 
ing city. With him sails a superannuated tar, who 
takes great liberties, and who boasts of sailing with 
him ever since he was the “ pet of the forecastle.” 
—Saturday Courier. 





A Goop Answer.—A young gentleman, who 
does not live a thousand miles from this city, was 
in the act of popping the question to a young lady 
the other evening, when, just at the “witching 
lime,” her father came into the room and inquired 


what they were about? ‘“O!"’ promptly replied 
the fair one, “ Mr. was just explaining the 
question of annexation to me, and he is for imme- 
diate annexation.” “ Well,” said papa, “if you 
can agree on the treaty, I’ll ratify it.” 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO A 


Softly sing, thou charming bird, 
Let thy thrilling notes be heard ; _ 
Trill thy loudest, sweetest lays 

To thy great Creator’s praise. 


Thou, sweet warbler, all day long 
Cheer'’st the woodlands with thy song ; 
And when evening shades appear, 
Still thy soothing strains we hear. 


When pale Luna’s silvery beams, 
Softly o’er the landscape gleams, 
Malone, N. Y. 
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BIRD. 


Thou dost cheer the solemn night, 
With thy songs of sweet delight. 


O that I with thee might soar 
Up—away to the sunny shore, 
Where, ’mid flow’rs of richest dye, 
*Neath the ever-vernal sky— 


We might hail eternal spring, 
And unending anthems sing— 
Sing to Him who reigns above— 
Universal God of love. 


ANGELINE, 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SWEETHEART.” 


‘The rose of Sharon blossomed there, 
The fairest flower that grew.” 


Prior to the Revolutionary struggle, before the 
battle which freed the spot for the monument, at the 
completion of which we the other day assembled to 
unite in gratulation, from 1770 to 1775, the carriage 
roads were limited to Boston itself, and its imme- 
diate vicinity. Then, as new in the far west, jour- 
nies were made, neighbors visited, and business was 
attended to by travelling on-horseback. The roads 
rough and narrow, skirted and overhung by the 
forests, left this as the only facile mode of passing 
over them, and around the meeting houses of the 
pious population of that day were numerous horse 
posts and hooks driven into trees for securing the 
animals while the never omitted ceremony was 
performed. 

It happened, as it now happens in our new set- 
tlements, that instead of the varnished carriages 
and polished harnesses of the present time, with 
their conveniencies, that two or three rode the same 
trusty horse, not in the constrained singleness of our 
boarding school misses, copying after the pictures 
in the magazines of the latest fashion, but with that 
ease and grace which use and confidence, derived 
from it, practised from childhood, alone can give. 
The girl, to ride well, to enjoy it, to guide her horse 
when restive, calmly and firmly, must begin when 
a child behind her father or her brother, and, as she 
grows up, never to know or feel {var, and think of 
any thing as soon as an accident from riding on 
horseback. At the time of ourstory the girls were 
brave; and persons still live that can remember in- 
stances where the streams were so swollen, that they 
would take off shoes and stockings to keep them 
dry ; fold up their riding skirts, and fearlessly swim 
their horses across the streams. 

About and even in Boston itself were little 
patches for the raising of vegetables, that sold read- 
ily at high prices, and the agriculturist of the day 
could be seen with his panniers made of basket 
stuff, threading the streets and disposing of the sur- 


plus from his garden, knowing and being known by 
every one. This was Boston and its neighborhood 
at that time; the towns of Stoughton, of Sharon, 
Foxborough, &c., were quite remote, and the sparse 
population only went to town, as Boston was then 
called, for important purposes. 

An occasion of this kind occurred in the visit of 
Fanny Hart, and her most happy Isaac Tolman, for 
the purpose of purchasing the most interesting 
dress for the most important event that occurs in 
life. With what anticipations do we not look for- 
ward—what dreams does not fancy weave—how 
the flowers spring-up and adorn the path we tread, 
on our bouyant reachings to this scene! And then 
the anchor of hope that held us to our parent roof 
is weighed; we launch our bark upon the sea, and 
leave that shore, never, oh, never to be again 
marked by its keel. 

Fanny Hart was admitted generally, so amiable 
was her temper, and winning her manners, to be 
the belle of Sharon, and catching the idea from the 
sacred pslamody, in which she participated with a 
correct ear and good voice, she was known as the 
“rose of Sharon.”’ Lest the strength of this figure 
may impart an impression of ruddiness that was not 
hers, let it be mentioned that her cheek was ne'- 
ther pale nor red, but through a fair skin those 
winning shades were richly blended, and seemed 
as it were to contend for empire. Fanny was now 
nineteen, and no farther description will be at 
tempted, to fail here, save the sculptor and painter, 
whose creations are rather to be admired than sought 
after, or described. 

In the early part of the year 1774, Fanny, the 
eldest of the group of children, was sitting by 
her mother. The evening was fine, and the father 
was by. On the morning following, ere the dawn 
should streak the east, she expected to be behind 
Isaac, on their way to the town of Boston. 

“| looked,” said the mother, “ through all the 
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stores in Cornhill, and in my opinion the silk at 
Renny Speer’s is the most suitable. He said he 
ait take fourteen shillings a yard for it, which 
is as cheap as any of as good a quality, and it suits 
your eyes and skin, Fanny. It is a light fawn color, 
which always matches with blue eyes and light 
hair; in fact it is very near the color of your hair, 
my dear.” 

«Here are the double Joes, Fan,” said the indul- 
sent father, as he handed her the coin of that day 
jong laid up for such occasions; “and I will now 
retire. You should be off by four in the morning, 
and will scarcely reach home by ten at night even 
hen.” 

: “There is a moon,” said the mother, “ and put 
some dough-nuts and turn-overs in the saddle bags, 
and one of those little cream cheeses; it can be left 
by the spring in Milton, and, with a new loaf that 
you can get at the south end, as you come out of 
town, will answer for dinner.” 

’ Before the east was rosy, before the timid deer 
had left his leafy lair to brush the morning dew of 
the meadow, Isaac Tolman was at the door for Fan- 
ny; his eager horse, well fed for the occasion, bear- 
ing his bowed neck upon the bit, and fretting the 
ground with his fore feet. The light in Fanny’s 
room that Isaac had seen from the hill a mile dis- 
dant, showed that she had not missed the hour. In 
a moment she was on the horse-block, then behind 
him, and her arm around his waist, and in a few 
moments the fond and inquiring mother heard the 
clattering of the horse’s hoofs die away in the fast 
increasing distance. We may talk of walks by 
moonlight, of riding in a chaise over smooth rural 
rads in summer, of pleasure parties where “ Rebin 
is;’ but is it not doubtful if any improvement 
has been or can be made upon the old fashioned 
mode of two upon a horse? for when Isaac turned 
his head to speak to Fanny, as his horse fell into a 
walk on reaching the next hill, her cheek, her 
peachy cheek, was so near that Morse may ob- 
tain a patent for his magic telegraphs, and Mesmer- 
ism may unfold her wonders, but the touch of beau- 
ty’s lip, magnetism cannot convey, nor Mesmerism 
explain. 

When the sun was fairly up, they were far on 
their way. Few were the persons they met; here 
and there was a clearing and a house; but the na- 
tive forests for the most part bounded the road, in 
which the partridge could be seen stealing away on 
the approach of the horse, and the squirrel ran 
along the rail fences, anticipating the frost with an 
early chesnut in his mouth. 

At Milton Mills the horse was fed, and beside 
‘he spring there, at the foot of the hill on the west 
side, Isaac and Fanny ate the turn-over apple pie 
and dough-nuts, and drank from the same gourd 
Which floated there for the use of the thirsty trav- 
eller. Here, too, the mother’s advice was remem- 
bered, and one of Fanny’s cream cheeses was left 
to be ready on their return with the wheaten loaf 
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they should get at the baker's. Lovers had appe- 
tites in those days. 

In Boston the * rose of Sharon” attracted the eye 
of more than one idle officer in a red coat, as she 
passed along. The purchase of the silk was made, 
fawn color, and in a double fold carefully placed in 
the hands of Isaac. Early as they had left, ere 
that was done the noon was passed. ‘I'o Fanny it 
seemed short; she had never been in Boston; and 
every sign was read, every person noticed, and the 
march of the king’s troops in King street stepping 
to a fine band of music seemed to her like enchant- 
ment, and she afterwards told her mother that she 
fancied that she heard those martial strains, and 
saw the glitter of their arms, long after her head 
was laid upon her pillow at night, and until sleep 
chased away the illusion. 

At the South end they alighted for a short time, 
at the baker’s, next to Col. Davis's store, noted for 
selling the best West India goods, and whose hogs- 
heads of molasses surrounded and excluded the ap- 
proach to the horse-block, which then fronted the 
door of every store. All but one of these were ly- 
ing upon the ground, as they were then receiving 
them from the vessel; that one, leaking much at 
one of the heads, was headed up. Isaac was 
mounted—brought bis horse by the side of this, 
and Fanny tripping over the lain hogsheads gained 
this in order again to vault into her seat behind 
him. How unlooked for are the incidents of our 
lives! Who can foresee what time will produce? 
Our good and our evil fortunes alike are wisely 
shrouded from the penetration of human eyes. The 
spring that Fanny exerted started the heading of 
the upright hogshead of molasses, and down Fanny 
sank until her feet rested on the bottom. Both 
Isaac and Fanny had too much good sense to be the 
willing objects of a street spectacle, and their first 
endeavor was to be out and away with all speed; 
but before Isaac could dismount and come to her 
aid—for to get out alone was not easy—her whole 
dress (not the new one,) riding-skirt and all, was 
drinking deep of Col. Davis’s molasses, who saw 
the affair from behind his counter, where he re- 
mained. 

Charming Fanny, sweet and more sweet Fanny, 
was soon behind Isaac, the horse reeking with mo- 
lasses, in a long gallop over the Neck for the shades 
of Roxbury. When the woody road was reached 
Fanny first broke the silence by inquiring if the 
new dress had been kept clean of the molasses, 
“All is safe,” said Isaac; “and Fan, what a sugar 
candy condition you have got in,” pointing to her 
dripping frock. As they passed a traveller here 
and there, or some idler leaning over a gate, who 
looked with surprise at the plight they were in, 
they laughed outright. 

Let us leave them thus happy on the road for 
home which Fanny reached at ten in the evening, 
in the face of a full moon, and turn our attention 
to the worthy Col. Davis and his molasses. He 
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saw, as we know, the accident; felt conscious that 
the fault if any was his, for the hogsheads shut out 
the horse-block, and being a man of good taste 
never for a moment entertained the idea that the 
article was less valuable from the circumstance. 
He therefore set about having it conveyed in buck- 
ets to the hogshead on tap, and not one of his cus- 
tomers ever found fault with it. On the contrary, 
as it happened to be the best flavored of an excel- 
lent cargo, many who bought it afterwards inquired 
if he still had any as good as the last they pur- 
chased ; and the Colone) was seen tosmile when one 
of them said it had a flavor like * nut meat,” as he 
mused to himself if it derived that peculiarity from 
the falling of a very pretty young lady into the 
hogshead. 

If the customers of Col. Davis near Boston knew 
nothing of the matter, the reader will not suppose 
that the people of Sharon were long ignorant, for 
such was not the case. Fanny of course told her 
mother on the night, and as soon as she reached 
home; the mother imparted it the next day to her 
sister and her three neices, and on the following 
Sunday, during the exchange of congratulations on 
coming out of meeting, the fact of Fanny Hart’s 
visit to buy her wedding dress, and her slip into 
the cask of molasses, was known toall Sharon. Ah, 
rose of Sharon! fairest blossom of her vales ! charm- 
ing Fanny! sweet Fanny! sweetheart!! Is the 
reader now satisfied? Have we now proved the 
etymology of sweetheart? If not, let him know 
that for years after, whenever a young couple were 
seen before marriage, riding upon the same horse, 
the event of Fanny was remembered, and pointing 
them out, the observer would say, “ there goes —— 
with his sweetheart behind him.” What matters 
it if this compound word is found earlier? We 
say it was wandering about without a fixed mean- 
ing until the journey of Isaac and Fanny ; this, like 
a statute to usage, at once gave it date and stabil- 
ity. 

ates confident in our erudition, we will not 
trouble the reader farther upon it, but if we are not 
mistaken he may send an inquiring thought after 
Fanny and her fortunes. Let him know, then, that 
in due time, on the notable evening of Thanksgiv- 
ing, the minister of Sharon, in the presence of the 
relatives of the two families of Isaac and Fanny, 
pronounced them for their joint lives one and in- 
separable in their worldly fortunes. Those who 
had long admired Fanny never saw her appear so 
well; the fawn colored silk, the gauze ’kercheif 
that “ fitfully half concealed, half disclosed,” her 
fine bust, tied with a white satin ribband—all was 
in keeping, all appropriate—now no longer a belle, 
but Mrs. Tolman. Time has changed almost every 

Sharon, Mass., July 1, 1843. 


land-mark of that day. The forests have 
cultivated fields and human habitations have enn 
plied their places. The horse-paths have beer wh 
planted by beaten wide roads; and, painful t, ~ 
of Fanny! after rearing a fine family whom the 
taught by example and precept to be farmers o 
farmers’ wives, at Jength green old age marked mn 
fair forehead with his furrows, and Time |aid 7” 
auburn ringlets in the dust; but to her dying day 
for that too came, it was remembered that she ioe 
once the Rose of Sharon, and had worn the garland 
of fame, void of envy, and guiltless of offence. 
Isaac Tolman, from early life, kept a journal of 
the events connected with his family and his farm, 
When his wife died, who preceded him to the grave 
about fourteen months, his journal terminates, he 
having made but one entry, “August 30, 1823, my 
wife died.” He expressed no sorrow, exhibited no 
signs of grief; not a tear followed the channe! 
his aged cheek. In compliance with a request she 
made at one of their last interviews, Isaac woul} 
not look upon her face after her spirit had fled, He 
listened with apparent indifference to the discourse 
of the clergyman at her funeral, and followed to 
their resting place her remains. When the coffin 
had been lowered down a solemn pause ensued, in 
the midst of which he loosed his arm from the hand 
of his eldest daughter, stepped forward and looked 
down; then bowed his aged uncovered head and 
departed. At his home, where his youngest son 
also lived, he directed his bed to be made in another 
room, and within the few following months more 
than once he was heard to leave his chamber in the 
night and seen by the light of the moon bending 
his steps toward the churchyard, but he was back 
in the morning, and opened his lips to no one; he 
was never known to mention his wife’s name. The 
blossoms of the next spring he did not look upon 
with pleasure; the genial breath of summer was 
unheeded ; the tie that bound him to existence had 
been severed, and every day his frame was becom- 
ing attenuated and more and more feeble. At 
length he took to his bed, rather from decay than 
disease, and when his hour came, when, as is com- 
mon, obscurity and forgetfulness rested upon all 
that had been impressed in the region of middle 
age, the long forgotten incidents of boyhood and 
youth again were remembered. He was playing 
as it were with his hands; his feet had become cold, 
and his features were settling into the sharpness of 
death; he murmured: “At four o'clock, Fanny, [ 
shall be at the door. What will your mother think 
—covered with molasses? Here is the bundle: 
good night ; I shall see you to-morrow, sweetheart.” 
Side by side their ashes rest. One slab covers them, 


inscribed, “ Isaac and Fanny Tolman.” 
[Farmers Magazine. 
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In the play of “ Love and Reason,” old Gen. Gor- 
don is persuading Adjutant Vincent to marry acer- 
tain lady. ‘She is an angel,” says the General. 
“1 don’t want an angel—I should not know what to 


do with an angel?” is the reply of the Adjutant. 
“ She is all sweetness,” rejoins the General. “50 
is a bee-hive,” answers Vincent—* but it does ae 
follow that I should like to thrust my head intott. 
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wHAT GOOD WILL IT DO?—THE AMERICAN GRAVE YARD. §6] 


WHAT GOOD 


« What good will it do, if I do join the Cold Water 
{rmy?” said Henry, when he found every objection 
be could make, was easily answered. 

«What good will it do?” replied Uncle Edward, 
wsit down on the bank, and 1 will tell you a story.” 

Henry threw his skates down beside his uncle, 
and listened while he related the following, about 

Biack-Eyep Jor: 

Two or three years ago, I went into a town in New 
Hampshire to give a temperance lecture. There 
were many persons in the village who drank in- 
toxicating liquors. But many came to hear me; 
and noticed, just as [ commenced speaking, a little 
bright-eyed boy, just about your age, who came into 
the hall, and sat down by the door. He listened 
very attentively ; and when I spoke of the cruel 
treatment of wives and children from intemperate 
men, I saw him, more than once, take his handker- 
chief and wipe away the tears. I told them the 
pledge would prevent all this, and make men kind 
and pleasant; and I told the children to sign it if 
they would prosper and be happy. This little fel- 
low was almost the first to put his name down; 
and when I asked the people who he was, they 
told me he was called Black-eyed Joe; and that 
his father was one of the worst drunkards in town. 

It was his custom, every morning, to mingle rum 
and sugar with water, and pass it round to every 
one of the children, who took a little, as well as 
their father and mother. He would drink again at 
11 o'clock, at noon, at 4 o’clock, and at supper. So 
that when evening came he would be intoxicated, 
cruel,and revengeful. Sometimes he would beat 
his wife, sometimes his children, or shut them out 
of doors in the cold streets. It was this that made 
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WILL IT DO? 


Joseph weep, when I told of cruelty to children; 
and it was this induced him to sign the pledge. 

He went home from the meeting and determined 
to keep his resolution. The next morning, as usual, 
his father took out the brown jug, mixed the pitch- 
er of poison, and handed it to Joseph first. He 
shook his head and declined taking it. 

‘ Drink, Joe!’ said his father. 

‘I do not wish for any again, sir,’ replied Joseph. 

His father looked at him sternly a moment, and 
then said roughly, 

‘Did you go to that temperance meeting, Joe?” 

‘Yes sir,’ he replied. 

‘ Did you sign the pledge" 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘What did you do that for ?” 

* Because, father,’ said Joseph hesitatingly, ‘if I’m 
ever a man, I do not want to be as you are.’ 

His father blushed, turned pale, stood confused a 
moment, and then opened the door and dashed the 
jug and pitcher to pieces, saying, 

‘You shall have a father that you won't be 
ashamed to be like.’ 

From that hour he has never taken any thing 
that can intoxicate ; and is happy himself, and ren- 
ders his family happy beside; and I will venture to 
say that Joseph will have an answer ready for any 
one who asks him ‘ what good will it do to sign the 
pledge ?” 

‘Uncle Edward, you may put my name down,’ 
said Henry, ‘and I thank you for telling me that 
story.’ 

So saying, he put on his skafes, and went off 
upon the ice, with a swift motion, to tell the story 
of Black-eyed Joe to his companions. 


Cold Water Army. 





Tae American Grave Yarp, in New Orleans, 
is encompassed by a substantial brick wall. The 
receptacles for the dead are so very different from 
what we are accustomed to in this section of the 
country, that I was forced to notice their singularity. 
They are built of brick al] above ground against 
the walls, and throughout the enclosure, in rows, 
three or four stories high, and in blocks like build- 
ings. They are called ovens, and resemble some- 
what in their appearance the ordinary baker’s ovens. 
They are about eighteen inches square at the 
mouth, and the same width the whole depth. Into 
these the coffins are shoved and the outside closed 
in with a slab of marble or slate, on which is the 
inscription, ‘The prices fixed are fifty dollars each, 
and four dollars a foot for ground to build upon. 
| wandered through the ground upwards of an hour, 
and found many of these ovens unoccupied, ready for 
sale. It is customary to prepare extensively in this 
Way every year before the sickly season comes on. 

here are no towering monuments, or sudden 
graves, or planted tombstones, or vaults, or neatly 
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fenced in family lots, as meets the eye in onr grave 
yards. One imagines himself, while looking upon 
the scene before him, among a strange people and 
in a strange country. 

I noticed the names of several from this place, 
who “ paid the debt of nature” in the Crescent city. 
And the following, so full of simplicity, and yet 
so very comprehensive, I could not help making a 
memorandum of. It was chisselled in the annexed 
order : 

POOR CAROLINE, 


Died September 4, 1839. 
Only 23. 


ee 


FREDERICK WILKINSON. 
Died March 22, 1841. 
Aged 29 years. 

Poor Frederick, the lot was thine, 
Full soon to follow Caroline; 
Poor Caroline, thy husband sleeps 
Beside thee, and no longer weeps. 
Receive, receive, oh! Power Divine, 
Poor Frederick and Caroline. 





TEMPERANCE HYMN. 


Tune—Arasy’s DavucHurer. 
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1. Hark! hark, ye,O lis - tenthe sorrow te weeping, Which rise from the hovel where mis -e.~ ry tong 
To the howl of cone winds a wild harmony keeping, Which chills the warm life blood that speeds thro’ our yoins 
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Oh, whathas so blastedthat comfortless dwelling ? 
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2. The wife, worse than widowed, forlorn and heart-broken, With oaths and reproaches he vents his displeasure 

While hunger and want make her little ones cry, 5 And smites the frail form he has vowed to protect ; 

All trembling and pale, hears her terrible token Her tears and entreaties avail in no measure,— 
Of anguish—the steps of her husband are nigh! He treats them with scorn, or with cruel neglect 

Those sounds she once caught with unspeakable gladness, 
(While pure affection in her eye brightly shone,) 

Now sink in her bosom—-o'erburdened with sadness— 
Like the funeral knell, or the dirge’s low moan ! 


4. His babes, who once crowded around for his blessing 
And sat gaily prattling for joy on his knee, 
Familiar with blows, in the place of caressing, 
Away from their father instinctively flee ! 
3. He comes! see, he comes! but no fond salutation Oh! the withering curse and the ruin appalling, 
Breaks forth from those lips which once murmured of love ; Intemperance inflicts on a suffering world ; 
Whose eyes, once accustomed to smile approbation, But its sway is now waning—its kingdom is falling ; 
Look dark as the storm-cloud which mutters above ! j Oh soon may it be from the earth fiercely hurled. 


SONG—ARABY’S DAUGHTER. 


Farewell, O farewell, to thee, Araby's daughter ; { Nor shall Iran, beloved of her Hero! forget thee, 
(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea,) , Tho’ Tyrants watch over her tears as they start, 
No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water ) Close, close by the side of that Hero she'll set thee 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee ; Embalmed in the innermost shrine of her heart ; 
Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept ; $ That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept, 
With many a shell, in whose hollow-wreath'd chamber With many a shell, in whose hollow-wreath’d chamber 
We Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept. ; We Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept. 




















